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ADDISON AND HUTCHESON ON THE IMAGINATION 


By Cuarence DeWitt THorPE 


For rather obvious reasons the name of Francis Hutcheson 
has been associated with that of Shaftesbury. One of the pro- 
fessed aims in his treatise on beauty and virtue was to defend . 
and promote Shaftesbury’s ideals,’ and in his works as a whole 
he champions Shaftesbury’s idea of natural benevolence as 
opposed to the doctrine of self-love. Yet, in developing his 
own theories, particularly his theory of beauty, Hutcheson 
shows important divergences from Shaftesbury, tending toward 
an esthetic based on Lockian rather than quasi neo-Platonic 
principles. In this respect he invites comparison with Addison. 

Hutcheson’s relation to Addison has not received the recog- 
nition it deserves, particularly in consideration of the great 
service he rendered in giving Addison’s ideas on the Imagina- 
tion not only a wider circulation but an added dignity and 
influence through his interpretation and his application of them. 
For it was Hutcheson, aided by his friend and colleague J. 
Arbuckle, rather than Akenside, among prominent eighteenth- 
century writers, who first gave currency to Addison’s phrase 
“Pleasures of the Imagination” as properly descriptive of 
zsthetic response, and read into it a meaning which was com- 
patible with Addison’s own. Curiously enough, evidence of 
Hutcheson’s acceptance of Addison does not occur in the work 


1 An Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, 1725, preface, 
pp. xiv, xv. This book contains two essays: (1) Inquiry Concerning Beauty, Order, 
Harmony, and Design; (2) Inquiry Concerning Moral Good and Evil. I am using 
the fourth edition, London, 1738. 
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which comes nearest both in time and in thought and spirit to 
Addison’s essay, his inquiry into our ideas of beauty, but in 
subsequent works: namely, his “Essay on Laughter,” * his 
Essay on the Passions,’ and his systematic treatise on Phi- 
losophy.* 

In the Inquiry of 1725 the Spectator is mentioned only once 
and then quite casually; and sentences in the Preface lead to 
the inference that Hutcheson had not grasped the full import 
of Addison’s essays on esthetics, particularly of his papers on 
the Imagination. Here Hutcheson declares himself in effect to 
be a pioneer in the kind of investigation he is about to under- 
take: 

This Consideration put the Author of the following Papers upon 
inquiring into the various Pleasures which Human Nature is capa- 
ble of receiving. We shall generally find in our modern philosophick 
Writings, nothing farther on this Head, than some bare Division of 


them into Sensible, and Rational, and some trite Common-place 
Arguments to prove the latter more valuable than the former.® 


No one who had read Numbers 409 and 411 to 421 of the 
Spectator with care could in fairness have written this. And 
that Hutcheson was fair is amply proved by his later generous 
acknowledgment of Addison’s contribution and of the similarity 
of Addison’s ideas to his own. We can only conclude therefore 
that Hutcheson had either arrived at his conclusions indepen- 
dently, stimulated, of course, by Shaftesbury, or having read 
Addison, had been unconsciously influenced by ideas whose 
significance was not at first apparent to him. At any rate, he 
proceeds in the opening of his Inquiry into . . . our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue to a statement of problems and definitions 
which, in so far as they touch esthetics, are almost identical 
with those set forth by Addison thirteen years before in intro- 
ducing his thoughts on the Imagination. 

For Addison had, in his papers on the Imagination, definitely 


2“ Essay on Laughter,” Dublin Journal, June 5, 12, and 19, 1725. This was 
reprinted in Hibernicus’s Letters, A Collection of Letters and Essays on Several 
Subjects, Lately Published in the Dublin Journal, by J. Arbuckle, London, 1729. 

*An Essay on the Nature and Conduct of the Passions and Affections with 
Illustrations on the Moral Sense, London and Glasgow, 1728, Preface. This is hence- 
forth referred to in this article as Essay on the Passions. 

“A System of Moral Philosophy, two volumes, Glasgow and London, 1755. 

® Preface, p. x. 
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undertaken—and not unsuccessfully, as Hutcheson was later 

free to admit—an inquiry into one of the types of pleasure 

which human nature is capable of receiving. In his preliminary 

paper on Taste, in the Spectator, No. 409, Addison announces 

his intention of doing what had not yet been done: of making} 
an investigation of “ what it is that gives a Beauty to many) 
Passages of the finest Writers both in Prose and Verse.” There 
appears a need, he explains, of a criticism which “ would enter 
into the very Spirit and Soul of Fine Writing, and shew us the 
several Sources of that Pleasure which rises in the Mind upon 
the Perusal of a noble Work,” a pleasure to be identified with 
that “ something that elevates and astonishes the Fancy and 
gives a Greatness of Mind to the Reader.” In other words, he 
would discover the springs of xsthetic enjoyment. Power of 
esthetic enjoyment and discrimination is by Addison identified 
with Taste, which he defines as “that Faculty of the Soul, 
which discerns the Beauties of an Author with Pleasure, and 
the Imperfections with Dislike.” In the first paper of the series, 
No. 411, Addison attributes this pleasure to the Imagination. 
The ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination,’ it appears, are those re- 
sponses which accompany the perception of certain objects 
capable of giving esthetic delight. The Imagination itself is 
the ‘ faculty ’ which makes it possible to add pleasure (or pain) 

to ordinary perception. Hence, “ A Man of Polite Imagination 
is let into a great many Pleasures, that the Vulgar are not 
capable of receiving.” Taste and Imagination are thus loosely 
identified as the faculty of the soul which enables us to discern 
Beauty.® Addison, of course, immediately extends the operation 
of this faculty to Novelty and Grandeur, which he makes of 
almost equal importance with Beauty, as sources of imaginative 
pleasure. 

The fundamental similarity of Hutcheson’s approach is at 
once apparent: 

Let it be observ’d [writes Hutcheson], that in the following 
Papers, the Word Beauty is taken for the Idea rais’d in us and a 
Sense of Beauty for our Power of receiving this Idea. ... In the 
following Sections, an Attempt is made to discover what is the 


immediate Occasion of these pleasant Ideas, or what real Quality 
in the Objects ordinarily excites them.’ 


® This is made particularly clear in No. 412. 
* Inquiry into . . . our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 7. 
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I should rather choose to call our Power of perceiving these Ideas, 
an Internal Sense, were it only for the Convenience of distinguish- 
ing them from other Sensations of Seeing and Hearing, which men 
may have without Perception of Beauty and Harmony’ 


As with Addison, the sense of beauty (imaginative pleasure) 
is joined with or added to ordinary perception, and likewise as 
in Addison is identified with Taste: 


Let every one here consider, how different we must suppose the 
Perception to be, with which a Poet is transported upon the Pros- 
pect of any of those Objects of natural Beauty, which ravish us 
even in his Description; from that cold, lifeless Conception which 
we imagine in a dull Critick, or one of the Virtuosi, without what 
we call a fine Taste.® 


Hutcheson’s man of “a fine Taste ” here is obviously equi- 
valent to Addison’s man of “ polite Imagination.” That Hut- 
cheson fails in his early Inquiry to notice the likeness between 
his ideas and Addison’s is a fact the more notable because of 
his later emphasis on the equivalence. His one direct reference 
to the Spectator leaves ambiguity as to his position. He re- 
marks that “Grandeur and Novelty are two Ideas different 
from Beauty, which often recommend Objects to us. The 
Reason of this is foreign to the present Subject. See Spectator, 
No. 412.” *° In his essay on Laughter, however, the composition 
of which followed that of the 1725 Inquiry by only a few 
months,* Hutcheson recurs to Addison’s idea with clear ap- 
proval: 


The ingenious Mr. Addison, in his Treatise of the Pleasures of 
the Imagination, has justly observed many sublimer Sensations 
than those commonly mentioned among Philosophers: he observes 
particularly, that we receive Sensations of Pleasure from those 
Objects which are great, new, or beautiful.1? 


* Ibid., p. 8. Hutcheson from the first gives more attention to ideas received from 
other senses, chiefly from hearing, than does Addison, who is too generally concerned 
with the sense of sight. 

* Inquiry into . . . our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 9. 

2°P. 88. 

**T am accepting W. R. Scott’s dates here. See Francis Hutcheson, pp. 31-5. 

*2 Approval of Addison in Hibernicus’s Letters, the series of papers in the Dublin 
Journal in which Hutcheson’s essay on Laughter first appeared, was quite general. 
Not only are several of the Letters obviously inspired by the Spectator (see Nos. 
8, 5, 16, 64, and 67, for example), but reference to Addison himself, direct or indi- 
rect, is fairly frequent. Arbuckle, who was responsible for most of the Letters, 
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This statement seems to mark a point of transition to the 
more complete acceptance of Addison evident in the Essay on 
the Passions published three years later.’* The first reference to 
Addison in this essay occurs very near the opening. It is note- 
worthy that in contrast to his previous charge in the preface to 
his Inquiry of 1725, that no one had as yet treated the sources 
of pleasure worthily, he now magnanimously acknowledges 
Addison’s contribution. Moreover, he admits explicitly what 
was implicit in his paper on Laughter, his own adoption of 
Addison’s term ‘ Pleasures of the Imagination ’ to describe his 
idea of pleasure through the internal sense, and his extension 
of this term to include the great and the new, both of which, 
let us recall, had been declared in the 1725 Inquiry “ foreign 
to the present Subject ”: 


If we may call every Determination of our Minds to receive Ideas 
independently of our Will, and to have Perceptions of Pleasure and 
Pain, a Sense, we shall find many other Senses beside those com- 
monly explained. ... A little Reflection will shew that there are 
such Natural Powers in the human Mind, in whatever Order we 
place them. In the Ist Class are the External Senses, universally 
known. In the 2d, the Pleasant Perceptions arising from regular, 
harmonious, uniform Objects, as also from Grandeur and Novelty. 
These we may call, after Mr. Addison, the Pleasures of the Imagina- 


admired Addison greatly, as may be seen from such a passage as the following: 
“Several of them [the old ballads] have gained the admiration of the first Writers 
in our Language. And one of them has been thought worthy to be commented upon 
by one of the finest Genius’s this or any other Age has produced. I suppose my 
Readers do not want to be inform’d, that I mean, the old Song of Chevy Chase” 
(Hibernicus’s Letters, No. 15, 1. 129). Arbuckle likewise quickly followed Hutche- 
son’s example in adopting Addison’s term “ Pleasures of Imagination” to describe 
esthetic effect. The Pleasures of sense are short and fugitive and end in dullness 
and satiety, he writes in Letter 67, July 6, 1726. ‘“‘ But the Pleasures of Imagination 
are free from all those Inconveniences, and are both of larger extent, and longer 
duration. They comprehend not only all that is beautiful and magnificent in Nature, 
but all that is elegant and curious in Art. Nor are they even confined to Objects 
which have a real Existence, but can be raised from intellectual Images, and Beings 
of the Mind’s own Creation. The Material, and the Moral World, are equally the 
scenes of these refined Pleasures; and the Mind receives the like amiable Ideas of 
Beauty, Order and Harmony, from the structure and Contrivance of both.” 

** The intervening essay on “The Fable of the Bees” (Dublin Journal, Nos. 45 
[Feb. 4] and 47 [Feb. 19, 1726]) contains nothing which bears directly on the point 
at issue; but it does have two passages which show evidence of a growing admira- 
tion for Addison: one of these praising his ideas in the fourth Whig-Examiner, the 
other naming Addison with the “Men of Reflection, from the Age of Socrates ” 
who have upheld the idea of human benevolence. 
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tion; or we may call the Power of receiving them, an Internal 
Sense.1* 


After this Hutcheson consistently adopts Addison’s term as 
an equivalent to his own to describe the phenomena of esthetic 
response.” The following rather long passage not only illus- 
trates this use of the new substitute phrase, but is so full of 
reminiscences from the papers on the Imagination as instantly 
to suggest comparison : 


To make the Pleasures of the Imagination a constant source of 
Delight, as they seem intended in the Frame of our Nature, with 
no hazard of Pain, it is necessary to keep the Sense free from 
foreign Ideas of Property, and the Desire of distinction, as much 
as possible. If this can be done, we may receive Pleasure from 
every Work of Nature or Art around us. We enjoy not only the 
whole of Nature, but the united Labours of all about us. To pre- 
vent the Idea of Property, let us consider how little the Proprietor 
enjoys more than the Spectator: Wherein is he the better or the 
happier? The Poet or the Connoisseur, who judges nicely of the 
Perfection of the Works of Art, or the Beauties of Nature, has 
generally a higher Taste than the Possessor. ... The Pleasure 
of the Proprietor depends upon the Admiration of others; he robs 
himself of his chief Enjoyment if he excludes Spectators: Nay, 
may not a Taste for Nature be acquired, giving greater Delight 
than the Observation of Art? ... Must an artful Grove, an Imi- 
tation of a Wilderness, or the more confined Forms on Ever-greens, 
please more than the real Forest, with the Trees of God? Shall a 
Statue give more Pleasure than the human Face Divine? ** 


Though I do not wish at this point to enter into a general 
discussion of relationship between Hutcheson and Addison I 
cannot pass this quotation by without pointing to certain 
parallel ideas to be found in the Spectator essays on the Imagi- 
nation. To be categorical: 


1. In studying the sources of esthetic pleasure, Addison begins 
with Nature and ends with Art (Nos. 411-16). 


1* Essay on the Passions, pp. 4, 5. 

*® Thus, he writes, “The Pleasures of the Imagination, or of the Internal Sense 
of Beauty, and Harmony, must also be perceived by us” (Essay on the Passions, 
p. 101). And again, “ The Pleasures of the internal Senses or of the Imagination, 
are allowed by all, who have any tolerable taste of them, as a much superior Happi- 
ness to those of the external Senses, tho they were enjoyed to the full” (ibid., p. 
154). And still further, “The Pursuits of the Pleasures of the Imagination are 
more approved than those of simple external Sensations” (ibid., p. 6). 

1° Essay on the Passions, pp. 171, 172. 
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2. Msthetic pleasure, with Addison, is independent of practical 
interest: “A Man of Polite Imagination . . . often feels a 
greater Satisfaction in the Prospect of Fields and Meadows, 
than another does in the Possession. It gives him, indeed, a 
kind of Property in everything he sees and makes the most 
rude and uncultivated Part of Nature Administer to his 
Pleasures ” (No. 411). 


3. Addison prefers bare Nature or at least an Artificial rudeness 
in garden and landscape to the “ Neatness and Elegancy ” 
of English gardens: “... there is generally in Nature some- 
thing more Grand and August, than what we meet with in 
the Curiosities of Art.... I would rather look upon a Tree 
in all its Luxuriancy and Diffusion of Boughs and Branches, 
than when it is . . . cut and trimmed into a Mathematical 
Figure” (No. 414). 


That Hutcheson’s acceptance of Addison was no passing 
fancy is shown by the fact that in the later System of Moral 
Philosophy we find the Addisonian phrase and influence still 
in evidence. In this treatise, esthetic questions are of minor 
importance; even so there are several passages in which the 
problem of ‘ internal sense’ or ‘ imagination’ arises, and where 
this occurs, Addison’s ideas loom large. In a vein similar to 
that of the Essay on the Passions, Hutcheson writes: 


To the senses of seeing and hearing, are superadded in most men, 
tho’ in very different degrees, certain powers of perception of a finer 
kind than what we have reason to imagine are in most of the lower 
animals, who yet perceive the several colours and figures, and hear 
the several sounds. These we may call the senses of beauty and 
harmony, or with Mr. Addison, the imagination." 


In a further discussion of the “ finer Senses ” and their impor- 
tance in the life of individuals and nations, he writes: 


To these pleasures of the imagination may be added two other 
grateful perceptions arising from novelty and grandeur. The 
former ever causes a grateful commotion when we are at leisure; 
which perhaps arises from that curiosity or desire of knowledge 
which is deeply rooted in the soul; of which hereafter. Grandeur 
also is generally a very grateful circumstance in any object of con- 
templation distinct from its beauty or proportion. Nay, where 
none of these are observed, the mind is agreeably moved with what 
is large, spacious, high, or deep, even when no advantage arising 
from these circumstances is regarded. The final causes of these 


17 System of Moral Philosophy 1. 15. 
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natural determinations or senses of pleasure may be seen in 
some * #* late authors.!® 


It is unnecessary to quote further to prove my point. It is 
obvious that in his later works Hutcheson not only accepted 
Addison, but made frequent acknowledgment of his accept- 
ance. 

Hutcheson’s identification of his principle of internal sense 
with Addison’s theory of imagination suggests what attentive 
examination of the evidence seems to prove: that, however 
much Hutcheson owed to Shaftesbury in moral philosophy, he 
was in his esthetics nearer to Addison than to Shaftesbury. 
Shaftesbury’s idea of Beauty is an imagined harmony and ex- 
cellence, indissolubly connected with pre-established ideas of 
moral good and truth: 


The most natural Beauty in the World is Honesty and Moral 
Truth.” 


What is Beautiful is harmonious and proportionable; what is 
harmonious and proportionable, is True; and what is at once both 
beautiful and true is, of consequence, agreeable and Good.?! 


A just response to beauty implies both a rational view and a 
reference through the imagination to the higher order of intel- 
lectual harmony and truth. 

Thus Shaftesbury finds himself unable to conceive of ad- 
miration of physical beauty in person, without reference to 
beauty of mind. Perhaps the most admired in outward features, 
he suggests, is only a mysterious expression, and a kind of 
shadow of something inward in temper. So that at sight of 
grace or majesty in persons, our Imagination is busied in form- 
ing beauteous shapes and images of a rational kind which 
entertain the mind and hold it in admiration.” 

This furnishes as good a clue as any to Shaftesbury’s theory 


18The asterisk is for a note which makes the reference unmistakable: ‘See 
Spectator No. 412 and the Inquiry into Beauty, last section.” Again the ideas of 
the essay on the Imagination and the study of pleasure arising from ‘ internal 
Sense’ in the Inquiry are identified. 

*° Ibid. 1. 18. For other instances of his use of the term “ pleasures of Imagina- 
tion” see 1. 127, 128, 180, and 132. 

2° On the Freedom of Wit and Humour,” Characteristics 1. 142. All references 
to the Characteristics in this article are to the third edition, London, 1728. 

*1 “ Miscellaneous Reflections,” Characteristics 2. 182-3. 

22 An Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour,” Characteristics 1. 188. 
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of imaginative pleasure. It rests upon the assumption of a 
preconceived idea of absolute beauty, by which the relative 
beauty of external objects is measured. The imagination, going 
beyond the stimuli furnished by sense, supplies materials for 
an intellectual satisfaction. It does this by a sort of linking 
creative process through which it is able to refer imperfect 
incoming imagery to a pattern of symmetry and perfection, 
the outlines of which are already in the mind. “Again, I con- 
sider with myself, that I have the Imagination of something 
Beautiful, Great, and Becoming in Things.” ** The imagination 
is raised by beauty to an “ Opinion or Conceit of something 
majestick and divine.” ** We take pleasure in a beautiful 
object then because we see reflected there in a faint form that 
of which the imagination has framed an ‘ opinion’ as har- 
monious, proportionable, and excellent, which in turn is bound 
up with an opinion of what is good and true. 

The points at which Shaftesbury diverges from the new 
philosophy mark rather clearly the lines of his differences with 
Addison. Shaftesbury explicitly rejected the mechanistic phi- 
losophers. “ These Physiologists,” he scornfully called them.” 
Addison was essentially a sensationalist. His “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination ” was a deliberate attempt to apply the empirical 
method to esthetic investigation. Accepting the new psy- 
chology, he began with sense perception, not pre-sensation, as 
did Shaftesbury. Where Shaftesbury made the physical of 
minor importance beside the spiritual,*® Addison, as did Hobbes, 
Descartes, and Locke, recognized the importance of the sensory 


28 “ Miscellaneous Reflections,” Characteristics 3. 197. 

** Ibid. 3. 30. 

26“ Advice to an Author,” Characteristics 1. 291. 

7° Shaftsbury makes a pretty clean separation of body and soul—unlike the 
“physiologists.” The body is a thing to be subjugated, to be dwelt in only as 
necessity compels: “ By what then is the carcase to be subdued?—By what, but 
by coming out of it? by not being it, but in it; and only so far in it and joined 
to it as Nature has made me: giving me withal my reason and those suitable 
faculties by which I can abstract myself, find out and know myself, by which I 
can separate from this mere matter, and redeem myself from the carcase” (Third 
Earl of Shaftesbury: Life, Letters, and Philosophical Regimen, ed. Benjamin Rand, 
London, 1900, pp. 148-9). What is the self but a mind? inquires Shaftesbury. 
“What has the body to do but as by accident? Why this body and that body, 
and not this mind and the other mind? For it is of a system of fancies, percep- 
tions, thoughts, that we are speaking, not of a figure in flesh or wax .. .” (ibid., 
p. 150). 
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organs in furnishing the mind its materials. In this, Addison 
was not an extreme materialist: he had absorbed enough of 
Descartes and had held on to enough of the seventeenth-cen- 
tury remnants of religious scholasticism to reject a doctrine 
which left nothing to the spirit. Like Shaftesbury, Addison 
attributed a good deal to God.?? But where Shaftesbury as- 
sumed that God had implanted in man’s mind certain materials 
for its use: natural ideas of virtue and goodness, natural images 
of perfect form, of harmony and symmetry and proportion; 
Addison felt that God had so made man’s mind that it would 
act so and so in response to such and such physical stimuli. 
There is a wide difference between these views. 

It would be inaccurate to hold that Addison built his esthetic 
theory on a purely physical basis. He is constantly dragging 
moral and intellectual content into his esthetic judgments; * 
his esthetic contemplation frequently merges into the reli- 
gious; *® there is in him at times a strong suggestion of a 
mystical ssthetic experience in which emotion and highest 
reason mingle in a manner suggestive of both Wordsworth and 
Ruskin.” Indeed, Addison’s psychology is not a pure form. 
Though it derived in part from Descartes, in part from Hobbes, 
in part from Locke, it represents none of these in detail, nor a 
union of them, but a rather loose adaptation by a mind more 
artistic than systematic. Addison accepted Locke’s theory of 
primary and secondary qualities of objects; ** he talked, as did 
Descartes and Hobbes, of motions of the animal spirits in 
connection with pleasure and pain; ** he accepted Descartes’ 
three orders: the intellect, the imagination, and sense.** Like 
Descartes, too, he is sometimes tolerant, in spite of Lockian 
theory, of innate ideas, and we discover him talking of a love 
of nature implanted in our being antecedent even to our love 
of women.** 


*7 As did Locke, too, for that matter. Locke’s last refuge is habitually God’s ways 
with man. See Of the Human Understanding, in Locke’s Philosophical Works, 2 
vols., London, 1867, 1. 200, 431, 433, 508 (Bk. 1, ch. 4, sec. 22; Bk. 2, ch. 30, 
sections 12, 13). 

*8 As in his criticism of Paradise Lost and his remarks on tragedy. See Spectator, 
Nos. 39, 345, 369, 418. 


2° Spectator, Nos. 393 and 465. 32 Tbid., No. 417. 
8° Ibid. 33 Tbid., No. 411. 
81 Spectator, No. 418. 54 Tbid., No. 393. 
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But the papers on the Pleasures of the Imagination, Addi- 
son’s one studied attempt to formulate his esthetic, is, at 
bottom, founded on the sensational psychology. His idea of 
the imagination as only one remove from sense, lying midway 
between sense and the understanding,®° suggests a secondary 
nervous organization, similar in kind to that concerned with 
external sensation, though somewhat more refined, somewhat 
different in function. The poet who would have a good imagi- 
nation should have his mind well stocked with sense impres- 
sions, gathered, first from the “ Works of Nature,” then from 
the “ Pomp and Magnificence of Courts,” and from all the 
noble works of art, including statuary, painting, and archi- 
tecture.*° Pleasures of the imagination may arise through the 
power of association, one single circumstance of what we have 
formerly seen raising up a “ whole Scene of Imagery ” which 
strikes the imagination with sudden surprised delight.*7 The 
Platonic element of the perfect and eternal idea is not a part 
of Addison’s psychology. Addison believes with Bacon in 
man’s power to imagine states and forms more perfect than 
have ever existed, but he does not once conceive of an absolute 
fair form or of pre-established idea implanted in the mind as 
an explanation of our response to the beautiful, nor as our 
guide in constructing poetic ideal forms.** Addison’s explana- 
tion is rather based on the activity of the mind itself in com- 
bining the materials of sensuous experience. 

In spite of certain surface resemblances to some of his own 
ideas, Shaftesbury, reading Addison, could have had no traffic 
with such doctrine; he would quickly have detected, and 


85“ The Pleasures of the Imagination . . . are not so gross as those of Sense, nor 
so refined as those of the Understanding ” (ibid., No. 411). 

8° Spectator, No. 417. Hardly anything could better show the gap between 
Addison and Shaftesbury in basic critical outlook than a comparison of Addison’s 
prescription for poetic preparation here, with Shaftesbury’s typical 18th-century 
theory that skill in writing is founded in good sense and in knowledge learned not 
only from authors and the “ general Conversation of the World,” but from the par- 
ticular “ Rules of Art” (‘“ Advice to an Author,” Characteristics 1. 193). 

°7 Ibid. It is instructive to note that in his exposition of the phenomena of asso- 
ciation with relation to xsthetic pleasure, Addison is not only foreshadowing the 
later 18th-century school of associationists culminating in Alison, but is stating in 
brief, three quarters of a century before Wordsworth, a doctrine of pleasure through 
recollected emotion. See Spectator, No. 417. 

°8 See particularly Spectator, Nos. 418 and 419, for Addison’s more naturalistic 
explanation. 
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revolted from, the Lockian and Cartesian taint. But Hutcheson 
read, and (because he was basically Lockian in his psychology) 
when he understood, he approved; took pains, indeed, to 
identify what he found embedded here with that which he had 
once considered his own quite original doctrine of response to 
beauty through “ internal sense.” 

Professor Fowler has outlined the general indebtedness in the 
sphere of logic and mental philosophy of Hutcheson to Locke. 
Fowler finds the influence of Locke apparent throughout: “All 
the main outlines of his philosophy seem, at first sight, to be 
accepted as a matter of course,” *’ he remarks. Thus, like 
Locke, Hutcheson definitely repudiates the doctrine of innate 
ideas; like Locke, too, he recognizes Sensation and Reflection 
as the ultimate sources of all knowledge; he follows the lead 
of Locke in depreciating the importance of the so-called laws 
of thought, accepts Locke’s distinction between the primary 
and the secondary qualities of bodies, holds that we cannot 
know the inmost essences of things and that external things 
are known only through the medium of ideas.*° 

Such acceptance of Locke meant inevitably an esthetic 
theory intrinsically different from one built on the anti-ma- 
terialistic psychology of Shaftesbury. It is not surprising then 
to find that, in spite of certain apparent likenesses, largely 
connected with similar attitudes in moral philosophy, Hutche- 
son’s and Shaftesbury’s esthetics diverge at essential points; 
nor that, conversely, since both rest on the Lockian basis, 
Hutcheson’s and Addison’s views often coincide. 

Shaftesbury and Addison alike believed, in common with 
other writers on taste, in the inevitability of response to objects 
fitted to excite beauty.“ It is in the difference in their concep- 


°° Thomas Fowler, Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, London, 1882, p. 201. 
“° Ibid., pp. 203-10. 
“1 (a) Shaftesbury’s clearest expression of this idea occurs in “ The Moralists ”: 
“No sooner the Eye opens upon Figures, the Ear to Sounds, than straight 
the Beautiful results, and Grace and Harmony are known and acknowl- 
edg’d. No sooner are Actions view’d, no sooner the human Affections and 
Passions discern’d . . . than straight an inward Eye distinguishes and sees 
the Fair and Shapely, the Amiable and Admirable, apart from the Deform’d, 
the Foul, the Odious, or the Despicable”” (Characteristics 2. 414-15). 
“T am ready to own, said Philocles, that there is in certain Figures a 
natural Beauty which the Eye finds as soon as the Object is presented to 
it” (ibid.). 
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tions of what takes place in the mind in the experience of 
beauty that the essential distinction between their theories lies. 
As we have seen, Shaftesbury thought of a mental process 
through which the imagination refers the immediate perception 
to preconceived or innate ideas of harmonious form. Addison, 
on the other hand, conceived of primary esthetic response as 
something quite independent of any idea of absolute form; as 
being, indeed, only a natural response of a nervous organization 
so constituted by the creator as to experience pleasure upon 
the perception of certain objects. Hutcheson was very near 
Addison in this.’ In emphatically denying the theory of innate 
ideas, he was rejecting the foundation upon which Shaftesbury’s 
zsthetic rests. Like Addison, Hutcheson is thinking of a more 
physiological response, and goes so far as to point a parallel 
between the power of the mind io receive the idea of sweet 
“when Particles of such a Form enter the Pores of the Ton- 
gue” *® and a similar power to experience beauty. The sense 
of beauty then is a matter of neural response, not of reference 
to a preconception. “ But let it be observ’d here once for all,” 
he says, “ That an internal Sense no more presupposes an innate 
Idea, or Principle of Knowledge, than the external. Both are 
natural Powers of Perception, or Determinations of the Mind 
to receive necessarily certain Ideas from the Presence of Ob- 


(b) Addison writes, “It is but opening the Eye, and the Scene enters. The 
Colours paint themselves on the Fancy, with very little Attention of 
Thought or Application of Mind in the Beholder. We are struck, we know 
not how, with the symmetry of anything we see, and immediately assent 
to the Beauty of an Object, without enquiring into the particular Causes 
and Occasions of it” (Spectator, No. 411). 

(c) Hutcheson says: “The Pleasures of the Imagination, or of the internal 
Sense of Beauty, and Decency, and Harmony, must also be perceived by 
us. The Regularity, Proportion and Order in external Forms, will as neces- 
sarily strike the Mind, as any Perceptions of the external Senses” (Essay 
on the Passions, p. 101). 

*°Tt is true that in more complex esthetic experiences of “ Relative or Compara- 
tive Beauty ” (Addison’s “ Pleasures of the Secondary Imagination”), such as that 
received from Tragedy, Hutcheson and Addison both admit the moral and intel- 
lectual element. For just as Addison thinks that the pleasure we take in tragedy 
is to be accounted for, to a considerable extent at least, by refiection upon our own 
relative security in comparison with the misfortunes of those whose unhappiness is 
depicted in the play (Spectator, Nos. 39, 416, 418), so Hutcheson holds that in both 
epic and tragedy and in all allegory, the fullest beauty is realized through a con- 
junction of narrative, imagery and moral ideas (Inquiry into ... our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, pp. 262-6). 

8 Ibid., p. 80. 
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jects. The Internal Sense is, a passive Power of receiving Ideas 
of Beauty from all Objects in which there is Uniformity amidst 
Variety.” ** 

In view of his total conception Hutcheson’s phrasing in this 
last sentence is misleading. For a study of all he has to say 
on the subject shows that he did not actually think of the mind 
as merely passive,** any more than, in sum, did Locke. The 
main issue in the passage, however, is not passivity but the 
nature and methods of mental response to beauty. And on 
this point Hutcheson’s quite Lockian statement reveals funda- 
mental divergence from Shaftesbury’s view of the matter. There 
is a wide difference between a theory of a natural power of mind 
to receive an idea of beauty from an object, similar to its power 
to perceive color, or sweetness, or form; and a theory of recog- 
nition of beauty through reference to an idea of perfection 
already existing in the mind. The one presupposes an internal 


“4 Ibid., p. 80. Hutcheson consistently refers all our simple ideas, hence all our 
complex ideas, to “sensation and consciousness” (Locke’s terms are “sense” and 
“ reflection ”), which, he says, “ introduce into the mind all its materials of knowl- 
edge. All our primary and direct ideas or notions are derived from one or other of 
these sources” (System of Moral Philosophy 1. Ch. 1). Ideas of substances are 
compounded of simple ideas received through the senses. A substance may be defined 
to one who has never perceived it directly; “ But if there be any simple Ideas 
which he has not receiv’d, or if he wants any of the Senses necessary for the Per- 
ception of them no Definition can raise any simple Idea which has not been before 
perceiv’d by the Senses” (Inquiry into .. . our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 3). 
Hence, when Hutcheson uses the term “ Opinion ” in stating that “ Desire or Aver- 
sion must be founded upon an Opinion of some Perfection, or of some Deficiency ” 
(ibid., p. 3), he is not like Shaftesbury thinking of an innate or otherwise established 
preconception, but of the sum of sense impression and of reflection thereon. Shaftes- 
bury would have opposed this Lockian notion. 

*° What Hutcheson means by “ passive” becomes clear in an early passage in the 
Inquiry into ... our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, where he explains that the mind is 
passive in the reception of ideas in that it “has not power directly to prevent the 
Perception or Idea” (pp. 2, 3). This fact, however, in no way denies the power 
of mind to act upon its ideas once they are perceived, as he shows in the continua- 
tion of his statement here, and even more clearly in a later passage in the System 
of Moral Philosophy, where he writes (1. Ch. 1): “ But the mind never rests in 
bare perception ; it compares the ideas received, discerns their relations, marks the 
changes made in objects by our own action or that of others; it inquires into the 
natures, proportions, causes, effects, antecedents, consequents of everything, when it 
is not diverted by some importunate appetite.” It is pertinent to note here that 
Addison, whose theory of zsthetic response Hutcheson definitely espoused, was so 
far from thinking of the mind as passive in this process, that he regarded imagina- 
tive and other emotional experiences as definitely beneficial for their power to arouse 
man’s whole being to healthful activity (Spectator, Nos. 255, 408, 411; also Tatler, 
No. 90). 
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sensory organization so constituted as to be excited to pleasur- 
able response, or to what is now known as an experience; the 
other assumes an intellectual conception or ideal preceding and 
transcending sensation. It should be remarked that Shaftes- 
bury never reconciles the paradox of what he calls “ internal 
sensation” and pleasure through reference to preconceived 
idea. The recognition of internal sensation is an indirect con- 
cession to the sensational psychology which he in general so 
explicitly condemns. His doctrine of preconceived or innate 
ideas seems to be a sort of cross between Neo-Platonism and 
Cartesianism. Shaftesbury’s conception then becomes hybrid 
indeed, its conflicting elements uneasily juxtaposed, with no 
attempt to bring them into harmony. 

It is ordinarily supposed that Hutcheson got his notion of 
“internal sense” from Shaftesbury. This, however, does not 
necessarily follow, since, before Shaftesbury, Descartes, Hobbes, 
and Locke had all noted, in direct statement or by implication, 
the existence of a sort of sixth sense which has to do with 
internal impressions of pleasure or pain. Descartes, indeed, 
talked of two “internal senses,” one of which resides in the 
nerves extending to the organs having to do with the natural 
physical appetites, the other, which is of chief interest here, 
having its seat in the “ minute nerves, which extend to the 
heart and the neighbourhood of the heart,” and embracing “ all 
the emotions of the mind or passions, and affections such as 
joy, sadness, love, hate and the like.” ** Similarly, Hobbes, 
introductory to a discussion of pleasure and pain, in his Ele- 
ments of Philosophy, remarks, “ But there is another kind of 
sense, of which I will say something in this place, namely, the 
sense of pleasure and pain, proceeding not from the action of 
the heart outwards, but from continual action from the outer- 
most part of the organ towards the heart.” ** Locke’s applica- 
tion of “ internal sense ” to the experience of beauty is partly 
indirect but becomes none the less definite, when, first, he uses 
“internal sense ” as properly descriptive of his ideas of Reflec- 
tion,*® and when, second, as he proceeds in his discussion, he 


6 “ Principle CXC,” Principles of Philosophy, in Philosophical Works of Descartes, 
ed. Haldane and Ross, 1. 290. 
‘7 English Works of Thomas Hobbes, ed. Molesworth, 1. 406. Italics are mine. 
“8 Locke 1. 207 (Bk. 2, ch. 1, sec. 4). 
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makes the operations of mind denoted by this term include 
the passions arising from them, “ such as is the satisfaction or 
uneasiness arising from any thought.” *® In a later chapter, in 
a discussion of pleasure and pain, Locke elaborates on the 
“ delight or uneasiness,” which, “one or other of them, join 
themselves to almost all our ideas both of sensation and re- 
flection.” °° There is hardly any affection from our senses, or 
any thought from within not capable of producing in us plea- 
sure or pain, he declares ; ™* 


For, as in the body there is sensation barely in itself, or accom- 
panied with pain or pleasure; so the thought or perception of the 
mind is simply so, or else accompanied with pleasure or pain, 
delight or trouble, cal! it how you will.*? 


‘ 


And here again Locke uses the phrase “internal sensation ” 
with direct reference to pleasure and pain. “ Pleasure and pain 
. .. are the hinges on which our passions turn: and if we reflect 
on ourselves, and observe how these, under various considera- 
tions operate in us; what modifications or tempers of mind, 
what internal sensations (if I may so call them) they produce 
in us, we may thence form to ourselves the ideas of our 
passions.” °° 

Thus we find in Locke a clear predecessor of Shaftesbury in 
the use of the term “ internal sensation.” And when we recall 
that Descartes and Hobbes employed the term in a similar 
sense, we may almost say that both the idea and the phrase 
were in the air, in philosophical circles, and that, except in very 
particular application, neither Shaftesbury nor Hutcheson can 
be regarded as innovators in their use of them. That Shaftes- 
bury rejected the mechanistic psychology of Locke need not 
mean that some of the phrases of his old master did not linger 
in his mind; and since Hutcheson accepted Locke, with possible 
debts to Hobbes and Descartes, it is quite as likely that he 


*° Ibid. 

5° Ibid. 1. 235 (Bk. 2, ch. 7, sec. 2). 

51 Ibid. 1. 351 (Bk. 2, ch. 20, sec. 1). 

52. Cf. ibid. 1. 236 (Bk. 2, ch. 7, sec. 3): “It has therefore pleased our wise 
Creator to annex to several objects, and the ideas we receive from them, as also to 
several of our thoughts, a concomitant pleasure, and that in several objects, to 
several degrees, that those faculties which he had endowed us with might not 
remain wholly idle and unemployed by us.” 

58 Ibid. 1. 352 (Bk. 2, ch. 20, sec. 3). 
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derived his “internal sense ” from these philosophers as from 
Shaftesbury. 


We have seen that, as compared with Shaftesbury, Hutche- 
son, in spite of certain confusions, is like Addison constantly 
more cognizant of the physiological. He compares internal 
sensations, such as have to do with the passions or the pleasures 
of the imagination with the external senses: they are quite as 
necessary ; they are as immediate, as involuntary, as free from 
will and reason. He even recognizes actual changes in physical 
nerve centers from repeated sensations, which modifications in 
turn create predispositions to emotions and activities. In all 
this he is tending toward an esthetic of physical rather than 
spiritual basis. His esthetic responses are organic as opposed 
to intellectual. 

Strong evidence of Hutcheson’s sympathies with the “ physi- 
ologists ” appears in his exposition of the passions. For Hutche- 
son explicitly relates the passions to bodily motions. There are 
certain affections which we may, “after Malebranche, call 
spiritual or pure Affections.” These are “ Desire, Aversion, Joy, 
and Sorrow... . But beside these Affections, which seem to arise 
necessarily from a rational Apprehension of Good or Evil, there 
are in our Nature violent confused Sensations, connected with 
bodily Motions, from which our Affections are denominated 
Passions.” *4 

Among these passions, anger is attended with “ the most vio- 
lent wneasy Sensations, and produces as great Changes in our 
Bodies as any whatsoever.” ** In another passage, containing 
plain allusion to the “ animal spirits ” of Hobbes and Descartes, 
Hutcheson suggests, without venturing an explanation, the im- 
portance of the motions of the body and its organs in the 
shaping of our ideas, emotions, and desires, even our very tem- 
peraments. An interrelation of the physical and the mental is 
here suggested which Shaftesbury would have scorned to 
acknowledge: 

Let Physicians or Anatomists explain the several Motions in the 


Fluids or Solids of the Body, which accompany any Passion; or the 
Temperaments of Body which either make Men prone to any Pas- 


5* Essay on the Passions, p. 62. 
55 Ibid., p. 74. 


2 
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sion, or are brought upon us by a fixed Law of Nature; and alter- 
nately, that Temperament which is apt to receive or prolong these 
Motions in the Body, does influence our Passions to heighten or 
prolong them. Thus a certain Temperament may be brought upon 
the Body, by its being frequently put into Motion by the Passions 
of Anger, Joy, Love, or Sorrow; and the Continuance of this Tem- 
perament shall make Men prone to the several Passions for the 
future.... Whether the only Seat of these Habits, or the Occasion 
rather of these Dispositions, be in the Body; or whether the Soul 
itself does not, by frequent Returns of any Passion acquire some 
greater Disposition to receive and retain it again, let those deter- 
mine, who sufficiently understand the Nature of either the one or 
the other.*® 


It is perhaps not stretching the case too far to say that both 
Hutcheson and Addison were beginning to conceive of beauty 
as do some modern psychologists : 


that it is neither subjective nor objective, neither the result of a 
purely intellectual activity, nor a value inherent in the object, but 
a relation between two variables—the human organism and the 
object. [And that,] As such, it is just as real as an experience of 
color or sound.*’ 


This psychology conceives of esthetic pleasure as in its ele- 
ments the response of an organism to stimuli from external 
objects.°> So Hutcheson thinks of beauty as not in the object 
nor as in the mind, but as in the necessary response of internal 
organism to certain external presentations. With him, as with 
Addison, it is an act. Our natures are so constituted that in the 
presence of certain objects agreeable sensations arise in us.°° 
“Pleasure is not the necessary Result of the Form itself,” °° 
but of the Form striking upon an internal sense so constituted 
by the Deity as to make a certain response inevitable.” It is 
not then that uniformity is beautiful, but that we have a 
“ natural Sense of Beauty in Uniformity.” ® Proportion, Har- 


°° Ibid., pp. 56, 57. 

57H. S. Langfeld, The Zsthetic Attitude, New York, Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
1920, p. 108. 

58 The experience of beauty and the degree of beauty, says Langfeld, “ depend 
upon the nature of the reaction of the human organism” (ibid., p. 107). 

5° Essay on the Passions, p. 48. 

°° Inquiry into... our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 100. 

* Tbid., p. 101. 

°? Ibid., p. 87. 
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mony, Uniformity in variety, and all else pleasing in form are 
then but the necessary “ Occasion of Pleasure to our Senses.” °° 

In all this, Hutcheson is with Addison, rather than with 
Shaftesbury, to whom the idea of a beautiful object is precon- 
ceived, and whose perception of beauty is an act of mind, not 
a matter of nervous response. 

If my conclusions are valid, we see that Hutcheson’s accep- 
tance of Addison’s “ Pleasures of Imagination” as an equi- 
valent, often as a substitute, for his own term “ Internal Sense 
of Beauty ’—derived quite as likely from Descartes, Hobbes, 
or Locke as from Shaftesbury—is much more significant than 
the mere borrowing of a convenient terminology. It is a recog- 
nition of essential analogy. A study of context shows that 
Hutcheson is granting to Addison priority in at least a part of 
a field in which he had once confidently called himself a pio- 
neer; he is acknowledging that those peculiar responses of the 
mind called beauty, which he had attributed to an “ Internal 
Sense,” had been aptly described by Addison in his essays on 
the “ Pleasures of the Imagination ”; he is, moreover, extending 
the scope of his own original types of pleasure to include novelty 
and grandeur as well as beauty.** Hutcheson’s remarks on 
Addison in the Essay on the Passions say as plainly as if he 
had written the words: “I have examined Addison’s papers on 
the Imagination carefully and compared his ideas with my own 
in my essay on Beauty; I find that we are talking about the 
same thing: his Pleasures of the Imagination are equivalent 
to my pleasures perceived by the ‘ Internal Senses.’” These 
passages, together with the whole treatise on Beauty, thus 
become the most important gloss to Addison’s essay that had 
yet been made. 

Of further import is the fact that Hutcheson’s emphasis on 


°8 Ibid. 
°* He is with Addison, too in his distinction between Original or Absolute Beauty 
and Relative or Comparative Beauty (Inquiry into . .. our Ideas of Beauty and 


Virtue, pp. 16-88). For Hutcheson’s Original or Absolute Beauty is in the main 
analogous to Addison’s Pleasures of the Primary Imagination, and his Relative or 
Comparative Beauty, referring to our pleasure in the imitations of objects, such as 
statuary, poetry, and painting, in contrast to pleasure in the originals, closely 
parallels Addison’s Pleasures of the Secondary Imagination. Hutcheson’s inclusion 
of the Beauty of Theorems is an addition. In this he is evidently influenced directly 
by Shaftesbury. 
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Addison’s theories and his approval of them must have had 
much to do with directing attention to them and spreading 
their influence among later writers and thinkers. As the leading 
zsthetician of his day in England, Hutcheson’s personal influ- 
ence was far-reaching and his writings immensely popular : his 
first book ran into five editions within twenty years. His theo- 
ries appeared in practically every important writer on ethical 
and esthetic questions for the next half century, extending with 
considerable force into both France and Germany. It is not 
then strange that the esthetic notions of Addison and Hutche- 
son subsequently appear side by side, oftentimes fused, in the 
works of such writers as Hume, Gerard, Burke, Kames, Blair, 
and Alison, even in Coleridge and Kant. In Akenside himself, 
professed follower of Addison, there is almost as much of 
Hutcheson as of Addison, and Hutcheson preceded Akenside by 
sixteen years in publicly approving, interpreting, and dissemi- 
nating Addison’s ideas of the Imagination. 


University of Michigan 
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SPENSER’S VIRGILS GNAT AND ITS LATIN 
ORIGINAL 


By Henry G. Lorspricu 


I 


In 1918 Professor O. F. Emerson published a highly valuable 
study of the relation of Spenser’s Virgils Gnat to its original, 
the Vergilian Culex.1_ He was able to show that earlier criti- 
cisms of Spenser’s performance as a translator in this poem, 
notably the strictures of Jortin, were vitiated by a lack of his- 
torical perspective. At numerous points, where Spenser had 
been scolded for faulty translation, Emerson proved that he 
was simply following a form of the Latin text which was cur- 
rent in his day, but which has since been abandoned. The text 
which Spenser used must have contained in large measure the 
readings proposed by Bembo in his Dialogue on the Culex and 
Terence (1530) 2 The result of Professor Emerson’s study was 
to change the critical estimate of the poem. Whereas Warton 
had called it “a vague and arbitrary paraphrase,” Emerson 
showed that it is a conscious “ poetical paraphrase,” in which, 
because of the necessity of expansion imposed by a rhymed 
stanzaic form, “ clever manipulation of the original ” and justi- 
fiable additions giving “ much of Spenser himself” are to be 
found. Spenser’s knowledge of the Latin language and his 
ability to turn its verses into new poetry were vindicated. 

While Professor Emerson proved that in a great number of 
cases Spenser had Bembo readings before him, he did not try 
to find a complete text which would fit all of the requirements 
of Spenser’s translation. Furthermore, it seems that in some 
cases at least he followed the variant readings of modern edi- 
tors of Vergil, such as Heyne and Ribbeck, instead of seeking 
out Bembo himself; and several times this misled him.® The 


10. F. Emerson, “ Spenser’s Virgil’s Gnat,” JEGP 17. 94-118. 

? Petri Bembi ad Herculem Strotium de Virgilii Culice et Terentii Fabulis Liber, 
Venetiis, 1530. 

* He gives evectos for Bembo’s evectus (line 100), following Heyne’s quotation 
of Bembo. Similarly: natis e morte (line 113), for nati se morte, taken from 
Ribbeck; alter Dardanio fusis for Dardanaeque alter fuso (line 322), following 
Ribbeck. In his note on Gn. 112, Emerson says, “He must also have had mollia 
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study of the Latin original of Virgils Gnat is, then, incomplete. 
We have still to find the actual text which Spenser used for 
his translation. For reasons which will appear in detail below, 
I suggest that that text was the one found in the 1542 Antwerp 
edition of Vergil’s Works published by A. Dumaeus.* No one 
can say that this very edition was the one Spenser had, but 
it can be shown that the text of the Culex which this edition 
contains is the only one among those Spenser might have seen 
—in so far as I have been able to examine them all,>—which 
fulfills every requirement of Spenser’s transiation. 

A line by line comparison of the Latin with the English 
shows that, in every case where Emerson proved that Spenser 
must have had the Bembo reading, that reading is in the 
Dumaeus text. That Spenser did not have the Bembo text 
in its entirety is clear from the following list of readings: 


Spenser Bembo Dumaeus 
256 seem’d appalled 166 Tollebant Pallebant 
258 his head 169 rapit caput 
286 thin coverings 184 saevioris levioris 
355 the door of death 223 laeti leti 
456 hard barke 281 avara amara 


It is clear from this list that in each case where Bembo has 
the wrong reading (from our point of view) , Dumaeus has the 
right one. In his notes to Gn., Professor Renwick quotes from 
the Plantin edition (1565-1566-1575), but remarks that it 
“does not correspond with Spenser’s version in two places at 


. coma vitea (74), the last proposed by Bembo for velat of the MSS.” But 
Bembo had proposed vitea for mollia. In his text the line reads, “ Vitea pampineo 
subter coma velat amictu.” He probably misunderstood Heyne’s note “ Vitea a 
Bembo illatum.” He also cites a number of readings as from Bembo which are 
not from Bembo, but which editors give as variants from other sources: e.g. novo 
for notat (70), artes for artus (1386), conteret for conterret (181), amara for 
avara (281). 

[The numbering of the lines in the Culex is Heyne’s and differs slightly from the 
modern numeration.—Ed.] 

*“P. Vergilii Maronis Opera, doctissimis Phil. Melanch. scholiis, et Eobani Hessi 
annotationib., quinetiam ex Erasmi Chiliad. Adagiis passim adnotatis, illustrata: 
castigatiusque quam hactenus impressa. ANN. M. D. XLII.” 

5 My survey includes all the editions of Vergil in the Morgan Collection in the 
Princeton University Library which appeared between 1530, the date of Bembo’s 
text, and 1585—a total of 48, a number adequate to represent all the various states 
of the text which Spenser might have seen, 
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least.” These places are Gn. 70-79, which translates Culex 49- 
50 in reverse order, and Gn. 375, “ Ephialtes tide,” where 
Plantin has devictum (233). In the second instance, Dumaeus 
has the preferable Bembo reading devinctum. This, I think, is 
a definite objection to the Plantin text, which in all other re- 
spects fills the requirements of Spenser’s translation. As to the 
first case cited above, Culex 49-50, Bembo, Plantin and Du- 
maeus all have the same order of lines. This, however, need 
not be considered as an objection, since there are at least three 
other places where Spenser translates lines in reverse order 
(111-2: 72-1; 132-3: 87-6; 212-4: 137-6). 

There is one place where the Plantin text is preferable to the 
Dumaeus. At Gn. 259, 


And with proud vaunt his head aloft doth holde 


depends upon Culex 168-9, where Plantin reads 


et se 
Sublimi cervice rapit. 


In the margin Plantin gives the variants fert for se and caput 
for rapit. Dumaeus reads 


et se 
Sublimi cervice caput. 


Spenser’s line is certainly closer to Plantin, read with the vari- 
ants. However, the real test word in the line is caput, which 
Dumaeus has; holde, as a translation of fert, is under suspicion 
because it is a rhyme word. It is easier to explain this dis- 
crepancy than it is to uphold the Plantin text as Spenser’s and 
explain tide as a translation of devictum instead of devinctum. 
With this one exception, which is thus of doubtful force, 
Dumaeus fits the requirements of Spenser’s translation in every 
particular. This can be said of no other text which I have 
examined. 

We may add here a few minor points. These are not real 
test readings, but cases in which the Dumaeus text gives a 
reading which is closer to Spenser than is that of the Plantin 
text, the Dumaeus’s closest rival. It will be seen that most of 
these cases are of the forms of proper names. 
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Spenser Dumaeus Plantin 
5 that 4 ut et 
370 Cymerian 231 Cimerios Cimmerios 
373 Othos 233 Othos Otos 
606 Mutius 364 Mutius Mucius 
676 Box 405 bochus Bocchus 


In the last instance, editors have been puzzled by what Spenser 
makes out of “ Bocchus Libyae Regis memor”: “ And Box yet 
mindfull of his olde offence.” If Spenser did not know the 
allusion, which seems likely, it is more probable that he should 
have derived “ Box ” from what looked like a common noun, 
“ bochus,” than from “ Bocchus.” It would not matter that 


no such Latin word as “ bochus ” exists. 


II 


With the actual Latin text which Spenser used before us, it 
is possible to determine somewhat more fully the particular 
qualities of Spenser’s translation. A good deal has already 
been said en this subject, by Emerson and others; ° what we 
have to say here is chiefly by way of supplement. The most 
obvious fact about the poem is that its 688 lines are made from 
only 413 Latin ones. Most light is shed on this “ poetical para- 
phrase ” by a study of the poet’s expansions of and additions 
to his original. 

One would hardly expect Spenser’s version to be less concrete 
and pictorial than the Latin, even if that be Vergil’s. A few 
examples will show how he, has made images where there were 
none, or has expanded and developed the suggestions of a few 
words into something more vividly realized. He puts action 
into such a colorless phrase as “ Indi maris” (66-7) : “ Which 
are from Indian seas brought far away ” (106). He sometimes 
uses more than once the idea in a single Latin word and lets 
his imagination develop a fuller picture from a few simple 
adjectives. Thus 

et vallibus imis 
Semper opaca novis manantia fontibus antra (76-7) 


®See Emerson, loc. cit., pp. 95-6; W. L. Renwick, ed. Complaints, pp. 219-20; 
H. S. V. Jones, A Spenser Handbook, pp. 97-8; M. Y. Hughes, Virgil and Spenser, 
pp. 309-14, who Jeaves the impression that Spenser followed his original a good 
deal more closely than he really did. 
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becomes 


And darkesome caves in pleasant vallies pight, 

Whereas continuall shade is to be seene, 

And where fresh springing wells, as christall neate, 

Do always flow, to quench his thirstie heate. (117-120) 


In the following Spenser adheres more closely to the Latin and 
produces poetry of his own by actual translation. 


Ipsaeque excedunt ad summa cacumina lentae, 
Pinguntque aureolos viridi pallore corymbos: (141-2) 


whose boughes she doth enfold 
With her lythe twigs, till they the top survew, 
And paint with pallid greene her buds of gold. (220-2) 


With a little more freedom and quite as much felicity, “ tenui 
pede currere ... versu” (34) becomes “An easie running 
verse with tender feete ” (53) . 

True to form, Spenser often develops a single word into a 
line of greater pictorial vividness. Thus, when he is describing 
the serpent. (Some of his most vivid pictures are of dragons 
and serpents.) He expands the single word “lucens” (170) 
into “ On every side did shine like scalie golde” (261), and 
another word in the same line, “ flammantia,” into “ Did seeme 
to flame out flakes of flashing fyre” (264). Finally, Spenser 
cannot resist the impulse to expand a very brief reference to 
spring. 

Et quoscunque novant vernantia tempora flores (409) 
becomes 


And whatsoever other flowre of worth, 

And whatso other hearb of lovely hew 

The joyous Spring out of the ground brings forth, 

To cloath herselfe in colours fresh and new; . . . (681-4) 


Another interesting aspect of the matter is the way in which 
characteristically Spenserian phrases or ideas keep cropping 
up at points where there is no basis for them in the Latin. 
Such phrases as the following are not translations but Spenser’s 
own and appear in various forms throughout his works: “ slid- 
ing soft” (37), “rustie horror” (443), “ which were of sense 
bereavd ” (455). A word or phrase in the Latin will touch off a 
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line which sounds familiar to any reader of the poet. The 
single word “luxuriae” (59) produces “ of riotise, and sem- 
blants outward brave” (93), and the phrase “ pura voluptas ” 
(88) suggests to Spenser his favorite image of the bower: 


And perfect pleasure builds her ioyous bowre (135). 
“ Susurro” (120) becomes 
With gentle murmure of the breathing ayre (186) 
and “ effuso sopore ” (206) is turned into 
Sweete slumbering deaw in carelessnesse did steepe (323). 


The following is strongly reminiscent of the description of 
Morpheus and his cave in F. Q. 1.1 and most of what makes it 
so is not in the Latin: 


Anxius insidiis nullis: sed lentus in herbis 
Securo pressos somno mandaverat artus. 
Stratus humi dulcem capiebat corde quietem. (157-9) 


Of trecherie or traines nought took he keep, 

But looslie on the grassie greene dispredd, 

His dearest life did trust to careles sleep; 

Which weighing down his drouping drowsie hedd, 
In quiet rest his molten heart did steep, 

Devoid of care, and feare of all falshedd. ( (241-6) 


Spenser’s fondness for description of the Underworld is well- 
known. It is not surprising to find him elaborating upon the 
suggestions which the Culex gave him, making them more 
horrible and awe-inspiring, more like his own descriptions of 
Hades. Thus a mere mention of Tartarus makes him add, 
“ And griesly Feends of hell him terrifie” (544), for which 
there is nothing in the Latin. “ Et vastum Phlegethonta pati ” 
(373) is expanded into 


And by the wayling shores to waste my dayes, 
Where Phlegeton with quenchless flames doth burne (621-2) 


And 


Ergo iam causam mortis, me dicere vinctae 
Verberibus saevo cogunt ab iudice poenae (375-6) 
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becomes 


Me therefore thus the cruell fiends of hell 

Girt with long snakes, and thousands yron chaynes, 
Through doome of that thier cruell Iudge, compell 
With bitter torture and impatient paines, 

Cause of my death, and iust complaint to tell. (625-9) 


Perhaps nothing is more characteristic of Spenser than his 
repeated dwelling on the idea of mutability and on the envy 
which haunts Fortune’s favorites. It is interesting, then, to 
find him developing a mere hint—‘ propinquo Frangitur invi- 
diae telo decus”’ (340-1) —into four heart-felt lines: 

For loftie type of honour through the glance 
Of envies dart, is downe in dust prostrate; 


And all that vaunts in wordly vanitie, 
Shall fall through fortunes mutabilitie. (557-60) 


Study of the Latin text which Spenser had before him when 
he wrote Virgils Gnat shows that that poem is a good deal 
more than “ a vague and arbitrary paraphrase.” It is also more 
than a mere “literary exercise,” though it is that and was 
probably inspired very largely by the ideas of DuBellay and 
his followers that translation was a valuable preparation for 
writing the “ New Poetry.” We have tried to show, with the 
aid of Spenser’s Latin original, that it is also a poem in its own 
right and that, as Professor Emerson said, there is “ much of 
Spenser himself” in it. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











THOMAS HARDY’S “SONG IN THE WOODLANDERS” 
By Cart J. WEBER 


In a review of Thomas Hardy’s poetry written twelve years 
ago,’ J. Middleton Murry spoke of “the song in The Wood- 
landers.” The reader who turns to this novel to read the song 
discovers that there are three lyrics. One is by Shelley, one 
by Chatterton, and one, consisting of two stanzas beginning 
“Tf I forget,” is ascribed to “a contemporary poet.”* This 
poem, obviously, was not the song J. Middleton Murry had 
in mind, for Hardy was here quoting not a poem of his own, 
but one by his friend Edmund Gosse, entitled “ Two Points 
of View.”* Yet further leafing through the pages of The 
Woodlanders will reveal no other song. 

Those familiar with the numerous changes which Hardy 
made in the text of his novels between their serial appearance 
and their publication in book form * might conclude that “ the 
song” had appeared in Macmillan’s Magazine in 1886 but was 
dropped from the volumes published in 1887. This conclusion 
would, however, be in error. I have examined the serial ver- 
sion and find that there is no song there. No edition or ver- 
sion of The Woodlanders has ever appeared containing “ the 
song in The Woodlanders.” 

If J. M. Murry did not invent the provenience of the song, 
how did his error arise? In Hardy’s Collected Poems (editions 
prior to 1932) pages 56-7 contain: “In a Wood: From The 
Woodlanders.” This poem first appeared in print on pages 
158-60 of Hardy’s first book of verse, Wessex Poems, 1898. 


1New York Times, July 29, 1923. 

? This contemporary poet has never yet, to my knowledge, been identified, not 
even in the edited text of The Woodlanders prepared by Cyril Aldred, in “The 
Scholar’s Library,” London, Macmillan, 1934. “If I forget” is there found on 
page 225, to which there are no notes. Cf. p. 468. 

*See The Collected Poems of Edmund Gosse, London, Heinemann, 1911, p. 225. 
Gosse had made his first appearance as a poet in 1870. Additional verse came 
from his pen in 1873 and 1879; and in 1885, the year in which Hardy began to 
write The Woodlanders, Gosse published “other poems,” a section of which, 
“ Liber Cordis,” contained the poem in four stanzas, two of which, with the change 
of a word or two, Hardy quoted. 

“See Mary Ellen Chase, Thomas Hardy from Serial to Novel, Univ. of Minnesota 
Press, 1927. 
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The manuscript of this book was later presented to the City 
Museum and Art Gallery of Birmingham, England, where 
recent examination of the author’s holograph shows the title to 
be written: “In a Wood: Vide ‘The Woodlanders.” The 
manuscript makes clear what has happened. 

Hardy wrote The Woodlanders in 1885-6. In the following 
year he wrote a poem echoing a passage in the novel, and to 
suggest the connection he wrote “ Vide The Woodlanders.” 
This poem was put aside with many others; but nine years 
later, when Hardy’s career as a novelist was over, he took up 
“In a Wood” and revised it, preparing it for publication in 
1898 as one of the Wessex Poems. In this volume the vide of 
the manuscript was translated (by author or by publisher?) to 
see: See “ The Woodlanders.” * 

This remained the sub-title for sixteen years. Then, when 
the Wessex Poems were reissued in 1914, as Volume 21 of the 
Wessex Edition of Hardy’s works, the poem “ In a Wood ” was 
marked From “ The Woodlanders.” Neither the author nor 
his publishers noted the error.® Two years later Hardy made 
a “polite” collection of his own poems, published in 1916 as 
Selected Poems (reprinted in 1917, 1922, 1924), and in 1919 
the first edition of his Collected Poems was issued. In this the 
erroneous From “ The Woodlanders” remained untouched.’ 
No wonder J. M. Murry called it, in 1923, “the song in The 
Woodlanders”! The new Collected Poems of 1926 repeated 
the error. 

I finally wrote to the author at Max Gate, inquiring about 
the incorrect sub-title. In 1927 Hardy spent some of his last 
editorial labor on a revision of the Selected Poems of 1916. 
The result was the posthumous Chosen Poems (1929), in 


°In this earliest appearance of the poem, four lines, afterwards changed, read as 
follows: 
line 1: Pale beech and pine-tree blue 
“4: Bide out your day 

“ 30: Illy a rival’s air 
“ $1: Cankering in black despair. 

° Two changes had been introduced into the text. Tree (line 1) became so, and 
bide (line 4) became live. This suppression of the word bide calls to mind Hen- 
chard’s exclamation in The Mayor of Casterbridge (ch. 20), after Elizabeth had 
happened to say, “ Bide where you be ”:—‘ Good God, are you only fit to carry 
wash to a pig-trough, that ye use such words?” 

7 Illy (line 30) was changed to read lothly. 
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which (p. 83) “In a Wood ” appears for the first time without 
a sub-title.* Collected Poems, however, reissued in 1931, ap- 
peared without the final revision of “ In a Wood ” and with its 
sub-title still retained. I wrote to the publishers and on April 
18, 1932, received from them this statement: ‘“ We have in- 
structed our printers to drop the sub-heading in Collected 
Poems for the future.” 

But difficulties with “ the song” do not end with the elimi- 
nation of the sub-title and the establishment of the author’s 
final readings. We have yet to determine the passage in The 
Woodlanders which Hardy bade us “ see.” Vide—what? 

In a recent publication ° Robert Shafer remarked: “ a bitter 
indictment of ... nature... is given in a number of his 
poems, and an illuminating instance is the one entitled ‘In a 
Wood,’ where a few lines of mere observation of fact contained 
in The Woodlanders are amplified and given a quite new mean- 
ing.” This statement is, I think, wrong on three points, in 
stating (1) that the passage in the novel is “ mere observa- 
tion”; (2) that the poem is an amplification; and (3) that a 
new meaning is given in the poem. I can explain his state- 
ment only by assuming that Professor Shafer got hold of the 
wrong passage in The Woodlanders. He apparently was think- 
ing of those lines in chapter 4 which read: 


Dangling and etiolated arms of ivy . . . had crept through the 
joints of the tiles and were groping in vain for some support, their 
leaves being dwarfed and sickly for want of sunlight; etc. 


True, this zs “ mere observation ”’; true, it is shorter than the 
poem; and it does present a quite different meaning from that 
of the poem. But the passage which Hardy told us to “ see” 
is found in chapter 7. It is of almost the same length as the 
poem; it contains something other than “ mere observation ”; 
and it repeats rather than departs from the thought of the 
poem, namely, that “ no grace I find taught me of trees.” The 
lines that inspired the poem read as follows: 


® Chosen Poems seems almost unknown in America. As recently as May 4, 1934, 
it was unentered either in the main catalogue of the Library of Congress or in the 
Union Catalogue. The volume is in the Golden Treasury series, London, Macmillan. 
It is shorter than Selected Poems by fifty titles. And in the Chosen volume a new 
revision of “In a Wood” appears: black (line 31) is changed to blank. 

® Christianity and Naturalism, Yale Univ. Press, 1926, p. 263. 
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They went noiselessly over mats of starry moss, rustled through 
interspersed tracts of leaves, skirted trunks with spreading roots 
whose mossed rinds made them like hands wearing green gloves; 
elbowed old eims and ashes with great forks, in which stood pools of 
water that overflowed on rainy days and ran down their stems in 
green cascades. On older trees still than these huge lobes of fungi 
grew like lungs. Here, as everywhere, the Unfulfilled Intention, 
which makes life what it is, was as obvious as it could be among 
the depraved crowds of a city slum. The leaf was deformed, the 
curve was crippled, the taper was interrupted; the lichen ate the 
vigor of the stalk, and the ivy slowly strangled to death the 
promising sapling.?° 


This passage, then, in The Woodlanders, inspired the poem 
composed in 1887. First published in 1898, the song has gone 
through a series of revisions and publications; but (so far as 
I know) only in Chosen Poems (1929) can the text of “In a 
Wood ” be read free from both its parasitical sub-title and 
readings rejected by the poet. 


Colby College 


1° Were these lines the result as well as the cause of a poem? May not Hardy 
have been here recalling Tennyson’s lines in In Memoriam?— 

Nature lends such evil dreams, .. . 

That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds, 
And finding that of fifty seeds 

She often brings but one to bear, 

I falter.... 








THE CONTEMPORARY QUOTATIONS IN JOHNSON’S 
DICTIONARY 


By ALLEN WALKER READ 


A number of influences tended to restrain Samuel Johnson 
from citing his contemporaries in the Dictionary. He felt 
obliged to uphold a high standard for the authorities quoted, 
both because he knew that he was engaged upon a monumental 
work, and because he believed that the golden age of English 
literature was in the past, among, as he said (Preface to the 
Dictionary, 1755, sig. C 1") , “ the writers before the restoration, 
whose works I regard as the wells of English undefiled.” 
Furthermore, how could he choose impartially from the hosts 
of writers that always seem on a par among one’s contempo- 
raries? In tackling the problem he stated (ibid., sig. B 2v) : 


My purpose was to admit no testimony of living authours, that 
I might not be misled by partiality, and that none of my cotempo- 
raries might have reason to complain; nor have I departed from 
this resolution, but when some performance of uncommon excel- 
lence excited my veneration, when my memory supplied me, from 
late books, with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, 
in the tenderness of friendship, solicited admission for a favourite 
name. 


Those few cases in which Johnson did admit the “ testimony 
of living authours”” may perhaps throw some light upon his 
friendships and alliances and may reveal what works were 
attracting attention during the middle years of the eighteenth 
century.’ 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century Edmund Malone 
set down in his copy of Johnson’s Dictionary a list of the names 
of Johnson’s contemporaries as he came across quotations by 
them. His copy was of the fourth edition as reprinted at Dublin 
in 1775, and therefore his list contains a few authors whom 


1 Johnson apparently had been given access to the lists that Pope had compiled 
of the writers to be quoted in a dictionary (Plan of a Dictionary, in Works, 1792, 
2. 28), and Pope had been obliged to face the same problem of quoting his con- 
temporaries (see Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer, 1820, pp. 310-11). 
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Johnson inserted in his revisions.” Malone’s list is as follows, 
with the present writer’s notes in brackets: 


Moderns quoted 


1. Earl of Chesterfield under Ridiculer. [Not in the 1st ed. At 
the place in the body of the dictionary, Malone put an exclamation 
point.] ... 

2. Mrs. Lennox’s Female Quixote, quoted under Suppose and 
Talent. [In view of Johnson’s attitude towards America, it is sur- 
prising that he quoted an American writer among his authorities. 
Mrs. Charlotte Lennox (1720-1804), said to be the daughter of 
Colonel James Ramsay, lieutenant-governor of New York, lived in 
New York to the age of fifteen, and hence must have had an 
American cast to her speech (in that day probably only a provincial 
flavor). On the appearance of her first novel in 1751 she was given 
an all-night supper by Johnson and his club (Sir John Hawkins, 
Life of Samuel Johnson, 1787, p. 286). In The Female Quixote (2. 
314) the next year she praised Johnson unstintedly as “ the greatest 
genius in the present age (the author of the Rambler) .” * And from 
this novel Johnson drew quotations for the words suppose, talent, 
and wildly.* In 1753 she published Shakespeare Illustrated, with 
the Dedication written by Johnson, and from it he took quotations 
for the words wherever, whetstone, and wreath.| 


3. Richardson under Suicide, Proceed, to Glory, and under Key. 
[Key is from Pamela, and the others from Clarissa. According to 
Eula Genevieve Stark, Samuel Johnson’s Reading for the Dic- 
tionary, MS Master’s diss., University of Chicago, 1928, p. 50, 
Clarissa is cited 35 times in the first volume. Johnson evidently 
drew upon this work from memory, for he has under plication that 
it “is used somewhere in Clarissa,” and under quaggy, “ This word 
is somewhere too in Clarissa.”’| 


4. Bramston—under Buttery-book and to matter, v. n. [Also 
under button hole. Died 1744, before the Dictionary was begun.| 


5. Harte, (Walter)—under something & terse & noon and swain 
and recognize. [None of these are in the Ist ed. Harte, on whom 
Johnson commented very favorably, died in 1774.] 


? The copy is now in the British Museum, and W. P. Courtney has called atten- 
tion to it in his Bibl. of Samuel Johnson, 1915, pp. 46 and 57. Malone put the 
following note in the front: “ Aug. 18, 1809—1052 manuscript remarks in the three 
volumes of this most valuable Dictionary. E. M.” 

* Note similar passages given by J. M[itford] in the Gent. Mag., n. s., 20 (Aug., 
1843). 132. Hill believes that Johnson reviewed the book (ibid. 22 [March, 1752]. 
146). See also Austin Dobson, Eighteenth Century Vignettes, 1892, p. 61. 

“Cf. the writer in Dialect Notes 6 (July, 1933). 316. Under dangler is cited 
“Ralph’s Miscel,” but this compilation by James Ralph of Philadelphia did not 
contain his own writing. 


3 
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6. SrJ. Reynolds, under Prospect (5) & Tint. (These could not 
have been in the Ist edit.) [They are not. Note also vulgarism in 
the 4th ed., and cf. Boswell, Life 4. 4 and note.] 


7. Macbean (Johnson’s Amanuensis) is quoted in Loord. [This, 
however, is merely for etymological material and not for literary 
illustration. He had not published any works by 1755.] 


8. Moore (author of the World) quoted under sneak. [Died 
1757. It is remarkable that Johnson quoted this writer, for he prob- 
ably felt that the World was in competition with his own Rambler.] 


9. Garrick—under giggle[r]. [There is one also under nowadays. 
See the well-known anecdote in Boswell, Life 4. 4.] 


10. Broome (on the Odyssey) under Insult and patronymick. 
[The Notes were of 1726. Died 1745.] 


11. Graves—under sake. [A misreading of the abbreviation for 
Granville, the name of a man who died in 1735 and certainly 
belongs to the previous generation.] 

12. Melmoth under Dower. [His Great Importance of a Religi- 
ous Life was published in 1711, but even so this quotation is not in 
the Ist ed. Died 1743.] 


13. Savage—under Severely. [Not in the Ist ed., but there are 
quotations under elevate, expanse, squander, sterilize, suicide, etc. 
Beyond others this name was included “ in the tenderness of friend- 
ship.” Died 1743.] 


14. Delany—under vainly. [There is also one under accuracy. 
Died 1768.] 


15. Young—under Quicksilver. [Not in 1st ed., but there is one 
under elaborate. Died 1765.] 

16. Dr. Madden under Sport. [Not in 1st ed. Johnson himself 
assisted in the preparation of the work cited (“on Bp. Boulter,” 
1745). Cf. Miss Reynolds in Johnsonian Misc. 2. 268. Died 1765.] 


It appears that only seven of these writers (nos. 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 
14, and 15) were living while the Dictionary was being 
compiled. 

The quotations from Miss Mulso and the Rev. Mr. Gifford 
were used apparently because a single bit of their work attrac- 
ted Johnson’s attention. While the Dictionary was in progress 
Johnson saw an ode in manuscript by Hester Mulso (1727- 
1801; after 1760, Mrs. Chapone), but he was not allowed to 
have a copy. He retained enough of it in mind, however, so 
that he was able to quote the fourth stanza under quatrain, 
illustrating the idea, not the word.’ The Rev. Richard Gifford 


5 Gent. Mag. 45 (Feb., 1775). 88. The slight changes that he made, such as 
“fatal pow’r” for “tyrant pow’r” and “ Disclos’d to light” for “Gave to the 
world,” show that his memory was not word perfect. 
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(1725-1807) of Balliol College, Oxford, had a short poem en- 
titled Contemplation printed in 1753, and Johnson quoted a 
quatrain from it under wheel.’ Gifford frequently mentioned 
the fact in later life with much satisfaction.’ 

Other contemporaries upon whom Johnson drew are James 
Thomson (1700-1748) frequently; Isaac Watts (1674-1748) 
frequently, for his prose rather than his poetry; Ambrose 
Philips (1675?-1749) frequently; Samuel Croxall (died 1752) 
under fabulist; Bishop Berkeley (1685-1753) under decoy, few, 
worth, ete.; William Law (1686-1761) under devotion; Lord 
Lyttleton (1709-1773) under twist; and Bishop Warburton 
(1698-1779) under occupancy and stall. Lord Bolingbroke 
(1678-1751) , quoted a number of times as under grace, was 
given special criticism because of his many gallicisms (s. v. 
gallicism). Henry Ellis (1721-1806) published his Voyage to 
Hudson’s Bay in 1748, and Johnson found a place for it under 
growl. Ellis later served as governor of the colony of Georgia 
from 1757 to 1760. Less known are William Cheseldon (1688- 
1752), William Digby (1661-1752), Nathaniel Hooke (died 
1763), David Malcolm (died 1748), Richard Mead (1673- 
1754), Thomas Newton (1704-1782) from his Dedication to 
Milton of 1749, Edmund Stone (died 1768) , and Gilbert West 
(1703-1756) 6 Perhaps the youngest person to be cited in the 
Dictionary was James Beattie, born in 1735, quoted in the 4th 
ed. under weak; and Gray also found his way into the 4th ed., 
under bosom. 

A few contemporaries entered the Dictionary as authorities 
for linguistic and other factual matters. Edward Lye (1694- 
1767) was drawn upon frequently in the etymologies on the 
basis of the notes that he had marked “ L.” in his edition of 
Junius’s Etymologicon Anglicanum (1743). In his translation 
of Camden’s Britannia (1695), Edmund Gibson (1669-1748) 
supplied valuable linguistic notes, and Johnson used them ex- 
tensively, as under ey, grave, helm, hild, holt, stan, wig, etc. 


°Dr. Hill suggests that the changes which Johnson made in it were perhaps 
intentional (Boswell, Life, ed. Hill, 5. 118, n.). Johnson held it in memory long 
enough to quote it again during the tour to the Hebrides (ibid., p. 118). 

* Nichols, Illus. of Lit. Hist. of XVIIIth Cent., 1848, 5. 183. 

® The persons mentioned in this sentence are taken from Miss Starke’s dissertation 
referred to above. She has tabulated the prose writers appearing in volume one of 
the Dictionary. 
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Sir Thomas Hanmer (1677-1746) included a glossary of about 
550 entries in his edition of Shakespeare’s Works (1743-44) , 
and Johnson systematically adopted his material.? Under 
becafico Johnson drew upon the Spanish-English dictionary 
(1740) of Pedro Pineda, who continued to publish books while 
the Dictionary was under way. The etymology of warluck was 
apparently gained through personal contact with the Rev. 
Francis Wise, a friend with whom Johnson stayed while visiting 
Oxford. For medical information Johnson selected passages 
from the works of “ Sir” John Hill (1716?-1775) , for botanical 
terms he used Philip Miller (1691-1771) extensively, and of 
foreigners he quoted from the French divine Augustine Calmet 
(1672-1757) and the Dutch mathematician Peter de Muschen- 
broek (1692-1761). Johnson’s claim to have had “ little assis- 
tance of the learned ” is well established. The twenty etymol- 
ogies from the Bishop of Rochester (Boswell, Life 1. 292) and 
the “ unknown correspondent ” mentioned under cat in the pan 
and under curmudgeon are negligible exceptions. 

It remains to mention another important writer of the time 
who is quoted in the Dictionary—none other than Samuel 
Johnson himself. It is only natural that, when he drew upon 
his memory, bits of his own work should come to mind. He 
took two quotations from his first work of any importance, 
the poem London (1738) .%° A quotation from his Life of 
Savage (1744) appears under dissipate; quotations from the 
Vanity of Human Wishes (1749) appear under just, lacerate, 
and march; from Irene (1749) under idler, important, im- 
posture, intimidate, obscurely, polish, stagnant, stormy, and 
sultaness; and from the Rambler (1750-52) under expiration, 
faint, ground, instillation, and virility. Of a somewhat different 
nature are the instances in which Johnson frankly composed 
his own illustration.” 


® Johnson apparently did not discover Hanmer’s glossary until he was part way 
down the alphabet, to the word cosier; thereafter he probably had an amanuensis 
reduce the glossary to slips. Only under kam and meacock did he, perhaps by 
oversight, use Hanmer’s comments without acknowledgment. 

1° Under dissipate he set down the name London, but under prowl he obscured 
the source by citing merely “ Anon.” (identified by Leo Newmark, “ Dr. Johnson 
Quoting Himself,” in Notes & Queries 163 [July 2, 1932]. 11-12). 

For example, under to amuse (2) he has: “To draw on from time to time; 
to keep in expectation; as, he amused his followers with idle promises”; or under 
day (5): “Life: in this sense it is commonly plural. He never in his days broke 
his word; that is, in his whole life.” 
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A more intensive survey of the Dictionary would probably 
yield the names of other contemporaries, but those listed here 
give an indication of Johnson’s awareness of the literary scene 
around him. To people of 1755 the number of contemporaries 
did not seem out of proportion: as a reviewer said (Gent. Mag. 
25. 150), “if the whole of these quotations were brought to- 
gether, they would not fill one sheet of his book.” The use of 
contemporaries sheds light upon one aspect of Johnson’s atti- 
tude towards the historical principle in lexicography. It has 
been a hard struggle for dictionary-makers to realize that a 
quotation may have importance in showing the history of a 
word even when it is taken from a “mean source.” By his 
willingness to draw from writers other than Shakespeare, Dry- 
den, Addison, and other “ established masters,” Johnson took a 
step forward towards the historical outlook. 


University of Chicago 














THE MARRIAGE DEBATE IN THE CANTERBURY 
TALES * 


By Currrorp P. Lyons 


The story framework of the Canterbury Tales is more than 
a mechanical device for giving an artificial unity to a series of 
narratives. Chaucer has, in numerous ways, made the tale- 
telling grow naturally and realistically out of the intermingling 
of a varied company on pilgrimage together. Often, it is true, 
the Host appoints a narrator with no apparent reason for his 
choice; but this mechanical procedure is interestingly varied. 
The drunken Miller, before the Monk can reply to Bailey’s 
request, interrupts with the noisy offer of a noble tale. In more 
interesting fashion, the Manciple supplants the hapless Cook, 
and the Shipman rudely checks the Parson. When the Mer- 
chant, the Franklin, and the Cook comment upon the tales 
told by the Clerk, the Franklin, and the Miller, they are called 
upon for stories. The unexpected arrival of a Canon and his 
Yeoman is a colorful incident, resulting in an interesting ac- 
count of alchemy and its practitioners. More important still as 
illustrations of the adaptation of tale-telling to the framework 
setting are the quarrels between the Miller and the Reeve, the 
Friar and the Summoner, whose narratives heap insult upon 
one another. 

It is not strange that critics, with these obvious instances in 
mind, should be eager to find every possible example of dra- 
matic effectiveness in the story of the trip to Canterbury. Our 
taste for realism exceeds Chaucer’s as his did that of most 
medieval writers and readers. There are few hints in the text, 
however subtle, which have not been elaborated as revelations 
of the time and place setting, of significant action, and of char- 
acter. The story of the pilgrimage is greatly enlivened by the 
theory — now a commonplace of Chaucer criticism — that as 
the company rides toward the shrine of Thomas a Becket they 
engage in a discussion of marriage. 

Briefly summarized, the theory, according to Mr. Kittredge, 


1 This article is part of a larger study, now in progress, of realism, drama, and 
organic unity in the Canterbury Tales. 
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its most pleasing and convincing expositor, is as follows: ? The 
marriage debate, “ one act of Chaucer’s human comedy,” be- 
gins with the Wife of Bath’s Prologue and ends with the Tale 
of the Franklin. The subject is marriage, and particularly the 
question of the sovereignty of husband or wife. The act closes 
with the solution of the problem. The Wife of Bath, “the 
dominant figure in this act of the comedy,” maintains, in her 
Prologue and Tale, the thesis that women should have mastery 
over their husbands. Her discourse offends the Clerk, who is 
insulted by her ideas and the account of her marital ventures. 
After the Friar and Summoner have visited narrative con- 
tumely upon one another — “ a comic interlude ” — the Clerk 
seizes the opportunity to reply. He answers the Wife of Bath 
with the story of the humble and patient Griselda, whose char- 
acter and conduct stand as a severe rebuke to the imperious 
feminist. He climaxes his rebuttal with the bitterly ironical 
Envoy which urges wives to reduce their husbands to miser- 
able subordination. The Merchant’s Tale is, “in substance 
another reply to the Wife of Bath and her heresies. It is as if 
one of her many husbands had come back to earth to confute 
her by giving his own side of the case.” The Squire’s unfinished 
romance of Cambuscan and the brazen horse forms another 
interlude. The Franklin argues that in true marriage there 
should be no assertion of sovereignty on either side. “ Love 
must be the controlling principle, — perfect, gentle love, which 
brings forbearance with it. Such is his solution of the whole 
problem, and thus he concludes the long debate begun by that 
jovial heresiarch, the Wife of Bath.” 

When we speak of a “ Marriage Group ” in the Canterbury 
Tales we may mean one of two things: (1) that certain tales 
expound and illustrate various viewpoints toward the ques- 
tion of sovereignty in marriage; or (2) that, furthermore, the 
conflicting ideas represented by the tales are dramatized as a 
debate among members of the company — and are so under- 
stood by the other Pilgrims. The second conception, that of 


*G. L. Kittredge, The Poetry of Chaucer, Harvard University Press, 1925, pp. 
185-211. Mr. Kittredge first presented his views in “Chaucer’s Discussion of 
Marriage,” Modern Philology 9 (1912). 435-67. All references in this paper are to 
The Poetry of Chaucer, first delivered as lectures at the Johns Hopkins University 
in 1914. 
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Mr. Kittredge, includes the first and goes far beyond it. But 
it is possible to admit that certain tales present a schematized 
pattern of ideas without interpreting them as long speeches 
in a battle of ideas and personalities. 

The evidence is strong in support of the view that the Tales 
of the Wife of Bath, the Clerk, the Merchant, and the Franklin 
were chosen by Chaucer to present and exemplify conflicting 
ideas about conjugal sovereignty. The long discourse of the 
Wife, the account of her marriages, and the significance of her 
Tale; the humility of the long-suffering Griselda and the 
Envoy dedicated to the Wife of Bath; the discussion of sov- 
ereignty in the Franklin’s Tale and the loving forbearance of 
Dorigen and Arveragus; the conjunction and order of the tales 
in Fragments III, IV, and V—all this together has a sig- 
nificance which cannot be ignored. There does seem to be a 
deliberate pattern of ideas in these tales, although the diffi- 
culty of determining the ideologies of stories is well illustrated 
by the discussion of the “canon” of the Marriage Group.’ 


®W. W. Lawrence (“The Marriage Group in the Canterbury Tales,’ Modern 
Philology 11 [1913]. 247-58) urges that “in the ‘Tale of Melibeus’ the theme— 
the leit-motif, one might say—of conjugal ‘ maistrie’ or ‘sovereignty’ is first 
clearly sounded ” and that the Nun’s Priest’s Tale takes up the implied challenge, 
illustrating “just the converse of the point made by the ‘ Melibeus.’” J. Koch 
(Englische Studien 46 [1912]. 112-13) objects to grouping certain tales around 
the discussion of a definite theme, pointing to the marriage element in the tales 
of the Miller, the Shipman, the Manciple, and in the Melibeus. “Ich muss 
gestehen, dass mich die beweisfiihrung hierfiir nicht iiberzeugt hat, vielmehr 
scheint mir Kittredge mehr aus den worten des dichters herauslesen, als dieser 
hineingelegt hatte.” Lawrence (op. cit.) replies that the theme of sovereignty 
binds together the Marriage Group (including the two additions he suggests), 
insisting that to object to clear-cut themes in the stories is to miss much of the 
dramatic significance of the CT. (This is begging the question somewhat.) Fred- 
erick Tupper (N. Y. Nation 97 [1913]. 354-6) objects to limitation of the Mar- 
riage Group to four tales, “since such a denotation ignores utterly not only the 
large use of preceding motives by the Wife, the Merchant’s indebtedness to the 
‘Tale of Melibeus,’ the protracted debate on wifely counsels in Group B, but also 
the continuation of the marriage theme into the tales of the Second Nun, the 
Manciple, and the Parson.” J. L. Lowes (“Chaucer and the Miroir de Mariage,” 
Modern Philology 8 [1910-11]. 165-86, 305-34) shows the association of the tales 
of the Merchant, the Parson, and the Franklin, and the Legend of Good Women, 
Prologue A, through indebtedness to Deschamp’s Miroir de Mariage and Epistola 
adversus Jovinianum. He points out, too, the “striking parallels between Proser- 
pina’s, Cupid’s, and the Miller’s remarks about women good and bad, between 
the relation of January and May, the old carpenter and his young wife, the Wife 
of Bath and her old husbands ”—thus associating other passages in Chaucer with 
the Marriage Group. 
The difficulty of defining themes and groups in the CT is further illustrated by 
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The problem, however, of the meaning and relationship of the 
tales is not the immediate concern of this paper, since schema- 
tized arrangement of stories need have no dramatic significance. 
To object that since each tale is told by one member of the 
company to all the other members it has, ipso facto, dramatic 
significance is to assume what needs proof. The relationship 
between narrator, tale, and audience is in several instances 
patently artificial, as mechanical as the bond between Boc- 
caccio’s raconteurs and their stories in the Decameron. On the 
other hand, in the obvious imstances of dramatic realism, 
preéminently the quarrels, Chaucer makes his intention in- 
dubitably clear. Interpretations, therefore, which depend in 
large part upon inference and imaginative augmentation of the 
text must be carefully weighed. It is sometimes difficult, it is 
true, to draw a definite line between the clear meaning of the 
text and possible implications. Much of the pleasure of poetry 
lies in the realization, the recreation, the enriching of every 
stimulating suggestion in the lines. But legitimate and de- 
sirable creative adventuring may be invalid as criticism if it 
supplements the text injudiciously. The principle which Mr. 
Kittredge enunciates should be employed cautiously : * 


All these [the quarrels] are obvious and familiar instances; but 
what is expressly stated in these cases, we are left to extend, when 
we see occasion, to the other tales, as well as to the conversation 
of the Pilgrims. 


For practically all information concerning the Pilgrims and 
their activities we must look to the Prologue and links. The 
number of direct references within the tales themselves, to the 
characters, the action, or the setting, is so small as to be almost 
negligible. It is in the links that the “ obvious and familiar 
instances ” are all unmistakably depicted. If Chaucer intends 
us to understand that the Wife, the Clerk, the Merchant, and 
the Franklin carry on a lively discussion, with the Host and 
others as audience, it is reasonable to assume that clear evi- 


the discussion of the tales as exemplifying both Love and the Seven Deadly Sins. 

See F. Tupper, “Saint Venus and the Canterbury Pilgrims,’ N. Y. Nation 97. 354 

and “Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMLA 29. 93; J. Koch, Anglia Bei- 

blatt 25. 327; J. L. Lowes, “ Chaucer and the Seven Deadly Sins,” PMLA 30. 237. 
“ Kittredge, p. 172. 
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dence is to be found in the comments which precede and follow 
their tales. 

There is no link connecting the Wife’s Prologue — the open- 
ing argument — with a preceding tale. Once during her mono- 
logue, the Wife is interrupted by the Pardoner, who is agitated, 
however, not about sovereignty but about the responsibilities 
he might have to assume if married. In the link between the 
Prologue and Tale there is no mention whatsoever of marriage 
or of the Wife’s ideas.’ The Friar chides the Wife for the 
“Jong preamble of a tale,” and is roughly reproved by the 
Summoner. The concluding words of her story are a forceful 
statement of her attitude toward husbands; yet if we are to 
understand that they are spoken to the Pilgrims as the summa- 
tion of the first speech in a group discussion, it is strange that 
the following link is entirely silent about their significance.° 
The Friar says nothing whatever about marriage, but instead 
berates the Wife for the serious scholastic disquisition on 
gentilesse : 


“Dame,” quod he, “God yeve yow right good lyf! 
Ye han heer touched, also moot I thee, 
In scole-matere greet difficultee. 
Ye han seyd muche thyng right wel, I seye; 
But, dame, heere as we ryde by the weye, 
Us nedeth nat to speken but of game, 
And lete auctoritees, on Goddes name, 
To preching and to scole eek of clergye.” 


In the comments of the links joining the Wife’s Prologue to the 


5 The debate theory, of course, does not claim that the Friar-Summoner alterca- 
tion and story-telling has any bearing on the question. But it is significant that 
no member of the party, not even the Host, is represented by Chaucer as recog- 
nizing the dramatic import of the Wife’s Prologue and Tale. 

®° Mr. Kittredge depicts effectively the supposed reactions of the Pilgrims to the 
Wife’s Prologue (pp. 189-90): ‘‘ The Pilgrims, we may be sure, are not inatten- 
tive to the Wife’s harangue. To the Prioress, her complete antithesis, it means 
little, either good or bad. She does not understand the language of the worldly 
widow. The Parson and the Clerk of course are scandalized: such heresies cannot 
pass unchallenged, even as a jest. ... It is not our Clerk’s way, however, to 
thrust himself forward. His turn will come, and meanwhile he rides quietly along, 
listening without comment, and biding his time.” 

He and the others are indeed “listening without comment”; unfortunately 
there is no justification for this interpretation, which relies entirely upon imaginative 
supplementing of the text. 

71II. 1270-7. All textual references are to The Complete Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, ed. F. N. Robinson, The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 1933. 
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Tale and following the Tale, there is no indication that the Pil- 
grims are interested in conjugal problems. 

The Clerk’s Tale is supposed by the theory to be the first 
speech for the negative. The Host, however, apparently doesn’t 
recognize the Clerk as a possible disputant, for he demands 
only a jolly story: 


For Goddes sake, as beth of bettre cheere! 
It is no tyme for to studien heere. 

Telle us som myrie tale, by youre fey! 
For what man that is entred in a pley, 
He nedes moot unto the pley assente. 

But precheth nat, as freres doon in Lente, 
To make us for oure olde synnes wepe, 
Ne that thy tale make us nat to slepe. 
Telle us som murie thyng of aventures.® 


There is no mention of marriage here; and as a prelude to the 
Tale, the Clerk discusses Petrarch and his literary method — 
curious, if he is about to assault the Wife’s ideas. When the 
Tale is concluded, the Clerk makes it clear that the patient 
heroine is not to be taken as a model: 


This storie is seyd, nat for that wyves sholde 
Folwen Grisilde as in humylitee, 

For it were inportable, though they would; 

But for that every wight, in his degree, 

Sholde be constant in adversitee 

As was Grisilde; therefore Petrak writeth 

This storie, which with heigh stile he enditeth.® 


Thus the moral of the story is that everyone should be as 
patient in trouble as possible — not that wives should obey 
their husbands. 

The two stanzas which introduce the Envoy are as follows: 


But o word, lordynges, herkneth er I go: 
It were ful hard to fynde now-a-dayes 
In al a toun Grisildis thre or two; 
For if that they were put to swiche assayes, 
The gold of hem hath now so badde alayes 
With bras, that thogh the coyne be fair at ye, 
It wolde rather breste a-two than plye. 


SIV. 7-15. ° IV. 1142-8. 
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For which heere, for the Wyves love of Bathe— 
Whos lyf and al hire secte God mayntene 
In heigh maistrie, and elles were it scathe— 
I wol with lusty herte, fressh and grene, 
Seyn yow a song to glad yow, I wene; 
And lat us stynte of ernestful matere. 
Herkneth my song that seith in this manere.’° 


The Clerk adequately explains the reason for the Envoy: 
“Since it is very difficult to find wives like Griselda, let us stop 
serious talk while I cheer you with a lusty song in honor of the 
Wife of Bath.” Then follows the metrical tour de force, which 
uproariously advises wives to gain the mastery by fair means 
or foul. On the surface there appears to be no rebuke intended 
to the Wife or her views. 

Mr. Kittredge, however, does not believe that the Envoy, 
taken literally, is in harmony with the character of the sage 
and serious Clerk, and interprets the rollicking song as a bitter 
answer to Dame Alisoun: 


Here is a remarkable situation. The Clerk has vindicated his 
order by praising women, and he has set up again the orthodox 
tenet of wifely obedience. But he has not said a word to the Wife 
of Bath, and, in the moral, he has expressly removed the story 
from the domain of controversy by asserting in the plainest terms, 
that it is not a lesson for wives, but for Christians in general. If 
drops the subject now, he has left the Wife of Bath unanswered 
after all. 


But he does not drop the subject. He has a surprise in store 
for the would-be feminist heresiarch and for the whole company. 
Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, he turns to the Wife of 
Bath, and, with an air of serene and smiling urbanity, offers to 
recite a song that he has just composed in her honor, and in honor 
of the sect which she represents and of which she has proved her- 
self so dougnty a champion. . 


The moment is completely dramatic. It is not Chaucer who 
speaks, but the Clerk of Oxenford, and every word is in perfect 
character. His mock encomium is not only a masterpiece of sus- 
tained and mordant irony; it is a marvellous specimen of technical 
skill in metre, in diction, and in vigorous and concentrated satire. 
None but the Clerk, a trained rhetorician, could have composed it. 
None but the Clerk, a master of logic and a practicised disputant 
could have turned upon an opponent so adroitly. The home thrust 


20TV. 1163-76. 
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comes when the guard is down. The Clerk is a moral philosopher, 
and he has proved his earnestness and his competence. It is one 
of the humors of literature that this Envoy is traditionally judged 
a violation of dramatic propriety, as being out of accord with the 
Clerk’s character. On the contrary, as we have seen, it is adjusted 
with the nicest art, not only to his character, but also to the situa- 
tion and the relations among the dramatis personae." 


This brilliant exegesis is very appealing, for it makes the 
Envoy deeply meaningful. Yet there is little textual justifica- 
tion for making the song imply the bitter opposite of what it 
says. Had Chaucer been interested he could easily have made 
such an intention plain by the addition of a very few pointed 
lines. The allusion to the Wife of Bath is a realistic reference 
correlating this passage with her Prologue and Tale,’* but there 
is no reason to doubt that the jovially ironical song is really in 
her honor. If we feel that the Envoy must be interpreted with 
reference to the Clerk’s character,** the humor of the situation 
lies in the recital of so boistrous a ballad by such a sober scholar. 
Except that the debate theory is weakened, there is little poetic 
loss in denying that the Envoy is a mordantly ironical rebuttal, 
a profound and significant utterance. It is just good fun, some- 


11 Kittredge, pp. 197-200. 
12The reference to the Wife seems intended to correlate this incident drama- 
tically with Alice’s Prologue and Tale; yet it is as reasonable to suppose that 
Chaucer is addressing the reader as to insist that he is purposely adjusting the 
Clerk’s words to the pilgrimage setting. The Wife of Bath, as a type and as 
representative of a set of ideas, is alluded to in the Merchant’s Tale, in a way 
inconsistent with the debate theory. Justinus says to January (IV. 1683-7): 
Beth nat agast herof, my brother deere, 
But lat us waden out of this mateere. 
The Wyf of Bathe, if ye han understonde, 
Of mariage, which ye have on honde, 
Declared hath ful wel in litel space. 
The words are not at all appropriate to a character of the Merchant’s Tale, who 
most certainly could never have heard of the Wife; but to the reader they sug- 
gest plainly and forcibly a point of view. (Skeat’s attempt to correct the incon- 
sistency by taking these lines out of Justinus’ speech is unjustifiable.) Similarly, 
to the reader, the Clerk’s words are a successful antidote to the unreality of 
Griselda, even though they conflict—if we are interested in such matters—with 
the Clerk’s character. The mention of the Wife of Bath in Lenvoy a Bukton 
(line 29) is a still more pertinent example of an allusion in no way connected 
with the framework story. 
18The scribe who first designated the song Lenvoy de Chaucer failed, appar- 
ently, to recognize the necessity of attributing the words to the Clerk. 
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thing to be taken lightly, a surface to be skimmed, a frivolous 
postscript to a sober tale. 

The Merchant’s Tale is, according to the theory, another 
attack on the Wife of Bath. “It is as if one of her many hus- 
bands had come back to earth to confute her by giving his own 
side of the case.” Catching up the last words of the Envoy “ in 
a despairing echo,” the Merchant laments his marriage: 

Ther is a long and large difference 
Bitwix Grisildis grete pacience 
And of my wyf the passyng crueltee. 


Were I unbounden, also moot I thee! 
I wolde nevere eft comen in the snare. 


And the generalization is: 


We wedded men lyven in sorwe and care.'* 


In the endlink the Host expresses similar sentiments about his 
own Wife, regretting that he is “unto hir teyd.” Thus the 
Merchant prefaces his Tale with the view that all marriage 
leads to sorrow and the Host concludes from May’s deceit that 
all women are untrustworthy — sufficiently common senti- 
ments.’® While the unfortunate experiences of the Merchant 
and Host would give them reason to disagree violently with 
the Wife of Bath, there is no textual indication that their words 
are to be read as forensic outbursts."® 

“The Franklin, like the Clerk before him, has a surprise 
ready for Harry Bailey and the Pilgrims. He resumes the 
debate on matrimony, which had lapsed, to all appearances, 
with the Host’s calling upon the Squire for a tale of love; and 
he not only resumes it, but carries it to a triumphant conclu- 
sion.” ** The Franklin, however, does not give his fellow 
travelers reason to suspect that he is about to solve a knotty 


14 TV. 1223-8. 
15 Following the Tale of Melibeus, the Host, in vivid manner reveals and 
laments the shrewish character of Goodelief, his wife (VII. 1889-1923). Similarly, 
in the Host’s Stanza (IV. 1212°-*; see Robinson, ed. cit., pp. 138, 1009), thought 
to be Chaucer’s original ending for the Clerk’s Tale, Bailey makes a personal 
application of the story of Griselda: 
Me were levere than a barel ale 
My wyf at hoom had herd this legende ones! 
16 For allusion in the Merchant’s Tale to the Wife of Bath see n. 12, p. 259. 
17 Kittredge, p. 205. 
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problem. To the Squire he addresses words of deep regret that 
his own son lacks gentilesse ; and when urged by the unsympa- 
thetic Host to remember his promise, offers to relate an old 
Breton lay. The rest of his introductory comments contain no 
mention of marriage, but, instead, an apology for being a 
“burel ” man, who must be pardoned for rude speech and lack 
of rhetoric. The important passage within the Tale on mutual 
forbearance in marriage,‘* may well represent Chaucer’s con- 
sidered opinion, a deliberate address to the reader. But the 
dramatic significance of the Tale is clearly implied in the final 
words of the Franklin — a question addressed to the Pilgrims: 
Lordynges, this question, thanne, wolde I aske now, 
Which was the mooste fre, as thynketh yow? 


Now telleth me, er that ye ferther wende, 
I kan namoore; my tale is at an ende.’® 


He asks his companions for the solution of a problem in gen- 
tilesse: Who in the story is the most generous — Dorigen and 
Arveragus who are willing to keep a pledge at any cost, Aurelius 
who does not claim his promise, or the magician who foregoes 
his fee? Since there is no endlink, we do not learn the decision 
of the audience. 

A survey of the comments of the Host and narrators in the 
links reveals little justification for believing that the ideas on 
marriage in the tales are dramatized as a debate among the 
Pilgrims. Chaucer could scarcely have expected his audience 
or readers — none of whom could possibly have missed the 
“ obvious and familiar instances ” — to understand what minute 
scrutiny fails to reveal. It is, perhaps, a work of derogation to 
insist that there is in the Canterbury Tales less interplay of 
personalities, less dramatic realism than is commonly supposed. 
The writer recognizes that it is as unsound to minimize as to 
overestimate the drama in the story framework. One would 
like to think that had Chaucer finished his masterpiece he 
would have added, as he might easily have done, a few pointed 
lines making unmistakably clear the colorful and entertaining 
idea of a lively group discussion of so interesting a subject. 
Unfortunately there is little ground for believing that such a 


*8'V. 760-805. *°'V. 1621-4. 
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plan had occurred to him at all. While it is a tribute to the 
vitality of Chaucer’s general conception that we are incited to 
enrich the text, it is no work of derogation to try to understand 
fairly Chaucer’s meaning — even though our conclusions may 
appear to diminish his achievement. If we may use them in a 
new sense, the Host’s words seem to express the truth of the 
matter : 


In compaignye we wol have no debaat.?° 
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MASSINGER AND DRYDEN 
By Cuartes E. Warp 


Mr. James G. McManaway in his article, “ Philip Massinger 
and the Restoration Drama,” ’ has traced the stage history of 
Massinger’s plays during the Restoration period, and has indi- 
cated the possible effect these plays had upon the playwrights 
of the later age. As a supplementary note, I should like to 
point out Dryden’s debt to Massinger, particularly in his 
Tyrannic Love, or The Royal Martyr. 

That Dryden knew Massinger’s The Virgin Martyr, and that 
it was fresh in his mind when he wrote Tyrannic Love — that 
indeed The Virgin Martyr provided the starting point of his 
play — seems almost certain. For The Virgin Martyr, as Mr. 
McManaway has pointed out, was a stock play of Dryden’s 
company and was frequently acted. During 1668 it was 
especially popular, being revived at least three times.’ It will 
be observed that all of these performances took place within 
a year of the time when Dryden’s play was doubtless in the 
process of incubation.* 

For the first time in his career Dryden in Tyrannic Love 
turned to the Roman historians for some of his material — the 
same sources which provided Massinger with material. With 
a common source, certain details inherent in a martyr legend 
would be equally available to the two playwrights, so that the 
presence in both plays of similar material would be no clinch- 
ing evidence that Dryden found suggestions in his predecessor. 
But the external circumstances and the presence in both plays 
of details and devices of theatrical technique which would have 
no place in the legendary accounts suggest more than an acci- 
dental connection between the plays. 

In the first place, Tyrannic Love, with necessary variations 
to accommodate the intrigue demanded by the heroic ideal of 


*ELH 1 (1934). 276-304. 

* Four times, according to Nicoll. See A History of Restoration Drama, p. 103. 

* Dryden’s play was first acted in June, 1669 although it was ready for the 
boards in April, scarcely eight months after the last recorded performance of The 
Virgin Martyr. 
4 263 
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the Restoration, retains essentially the characters of The 
Virgin Martyr. Dorothea, the virgin martyr, becomes in the 
later play the royal martyr Catherine. The emphasis in Dry- 
den, as in Massinger, is placed upon this character: her re- 
jection of fleshy love; her resistance to the pagan Romans; 
her power of persuasion, which results in the conversion of 
pagans; and finally, her eventual sentence of death. The main 
course of this action progresses similarly in both plays, al- 
though the details are far from similar. The Maximinus of 
The Virgin Martyr has only a minor part in the action and 
bears little resemblance, except in name, to the tyrannical 
Maximin of the later play. Among the subsidiary characters 
Massinger’s Antoninus corresponds to Porphyrius, chiefly in 
function; Artemia, Diocletian’s daughter of the earlier play, 
becomes Valeria, Maximin’s daughter; the daughters of Theo- 
philus correspond in function to Felicia, Catherine’s mother. 

In addition to this similarity in dramatis personae, there are 
obvious correspondences in situation. One clear-cut reminis- 
cence of Massinger is that action in Dryden’s play concerning 
the love of Porphyrius, Valeria, and Berenice. In The Virgin 
Martyr Artemia, the emperor’s daughter, loves Antoninus 
and boldly offers him marriage. Her love, however, is not 
returned by the hero; he refuses to be elevated to royalty, 
because of his prior love of Dorothea, which is not shared. In 
Dryden’s play, Porphyrius is destined by the command of 
Maximin to espouse Valeria, the emperor’s daughter. He, like 
Antoninus, refuses her because he is already in love, not with 
the Christian Catherine, although Maximin thinks so, but with 
Berenice, the royal consort. 

Another resemblance between the two plays is the devotion 
of the martyrs to their religion and their persuasive powers in 
converting pagans to their beliefs. Dryden uses the same 
illustrative details as Massinger. Dorothea converts the daugh- 
ters of Theophilus, who were sent to persuade the Christian to 
return to paganism. Catherine, in Tyrannic Love, demonstrates 
her power by converting Appolonius, who had been sent to 
break down her arguments. Later, she adds to her converts 
Berenice, Maximin’s consort, who openly embraces the faith, 
and Porphyrius, who is secretly favorable to Christian prin- 
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ciples. In The Virgin Martyr Dorothea’s heroism ultimately 
converts her persecutor, Theophilus. 

Both authors, further, employ supernatural agencies. Angelo, 
the good angel and protector of Dorothea, is repeated in Ama- 
riel, the guardian spirit of Catherine. Each spirit comes to the 
aid of the martyrs in a crisis. As Sapritius attempts to force 
the ravishment of Dorothea, he is stricken, ‘ blasted’ by the 
guardian of the virgin (The Virgin Martyr 4. 1). Similarly, 
but in a more spectacular manner, Catherine is saved from the 
wheel by the intervention of Amariel, who with a flaming 
sword strikes the engine to pieces (T'yrannic Love 5. 1). 

Again, from 4.3 of Massinger’s play Dryden may well have 
taken two scenes for T'yrannic Love. The setting for the exe- 
cution of Berenice is the same as that for the beheading of 
Dorothea. The scene opens to discover a scaffold, upon which 
the execution is to take place.* The royal consort is saved at 
the last moment by the hero; but Catherine, the martyr, is 
beheaded, the event taking place off-stage. Dorothea’s be- 
heading takes place on-stage. The execution in each instance is 
accompanied by music: in The Virgin Martyr, “ heavenly 
music” is heard by the spectators after the virgin’s head is 
severed (4. 3).5 In Dryden “ethereal music did her death 
prepare ” (5. 1). 

The evident popularity of Massinger’s play suggests that 
in addition to the ethical considerations, which, Dryden in- 
forms the reader in the Preface to Tyrannic Love, impelled him 
to write “a poem of this nature,” another more ‘ practical ’ 
consideration may have recommended the material to him. 
If the Restoration theatre-going public could applaud the 
heroism of Dorothea, and with it accept both the inane comic 
sub-plot and a poverty of startling spectacle, why would it not 


“It is quite probable that this scene was a stock property of the King’s company, 
and that it had previously been used in the staging of Massinger’s play. Dryden 
may simply have utilized materials at hand, adapting his scene to the available 
properties. 

5It seems reasonable, as Mr. McManaway suggests, that the performance of 
The Virgin Martyr which Pepys saw on Feb. 27, 1667/8 was a revised form. The 
descent of the angel and the sweet music mentioned by Pepys very likely was 
Killigrew’s revision of Massinger’s text in 4. 3, at the time of Dorothea’s beheading. 
Angela’s descent accompanied by sweet music doubtless synchronized, for the 
purposes of spectacle, with the beheading of the martyr. 
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accept a similar theme of Catherine’s unswerving devotion, 
supported and embellished by familiar love-and-honor en- 
tanglements, a more closely-knit structure, and an eye-filling 
spectacle? If Dryden was moved partly by the desire for a 
striking success on the boards —and I think he was — the 
wisdom of his choice was borne out by the event: Tyrannic 
Love was an instant success. It played for fourteen nights to a 
crowded house and brought in £100 for each performance.* 


Duke University 


® According to Isaac Fuller, the painter of the Paradise scene. See Leslie Hotson, 
The Commonwealth and Restoration Stage, p. 252. 
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SHAKESPEARE AS A POET OF REALISM IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By Davi Lovett 


. . . think ye see 
The very persons of our noble story 
As they were living. 
—Henry VIII, Prologue. 


The impression many critics of the eighteenth century re- 
ceived that Shakespeare was a realist resulted in part from a 
comparison of his work with their own contemporary drama. 
Allusion was made to the “ aliveness” of his characters, their 
similarity to persons of everyday life, the feeling one experienced 
that they were actually “ flesh and blood,” created by a mind 
and genius that fully understood all the principles of human 
nature and the workings of the human spirit — all this in con- 
trast to the artificial classic and moralistic drama of the period. 
Steele, for example, advised all who would gain eminence in 
dramatic writing “to read Shakespeare with care; and they 
will soon be deterred from putting forth what is usually called 
tragedy,” for “ the way of common writers in this kind is rather 
the description than the expression of sorrow.”* “As to the 
Characters ;” wrote John Armstrong, 


if it was not for a very few Exceptions, one would think the Art of 
drawing them was lost amongst our dramatic Writers. Those that 
appear in most of our modern Plays, Tragedies call them or 
Comedies, are like bad Portraits; which indeed represent the human 
Features, but without Life or Meaning, or those distinguishing 
Strokes which, in the incomparable Hogarth and in every great 
History Painter, make you imagine you have seen such Persons as 
appear in the Picture.” 


Richard Hole held that people contemplated, in Shakespeare’s 


1 Tatler, No. 47. Lord Kames later made the same distinction between the 
description and expression of the passions in his widely-read Elements of Criticism, 
chapter 16. Hazlitt also held that the plays of Shakespeare are properly expressions 
of the passions, not descriptions of them. 

2“ Of the Versification of English Tragedy,” in Sketches or Essays on Various 
Subjects, 2nd ed., 1758, pp. 43-4. Hogarth, indeed, frequently expressed the 
opinion that painting should approximate reality. 
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plays, men like themselves, whereas in the pompous characters 
of declamatory tragedy, they saw beings of another species.’ 

But, whatever the reason, the impression of reality remained 
widespread. To Pope, Shakespeare was “not so much an 
Imitator, as an Instrument, of Nature; and ’tis not so just 
to say that he speaks from her as that she speaks thro’ him. 
His Characters are so much Nature her self, that ’tis a sort of 
injury to call them by so distant a name as Copies of her.” 

That Dr. Johnson was impressed by the realistic elements in 
Shakespeare’s plays is readily apparent. In the preface to his 
edition he wrote: 


Shakespeare, whether life or nature be his subject, shews plainly 
that he has seen with his own eyes; he gives the image which he 
receives, not weakened or distorted by the intervention of any other 
mind; the ignorant feel his representations to be just, and the 
learned see that they are compleat.® 


Indeed, in defending Shakespeare’s tragi-comedy, he proclaimed, 
“there is always an appeal open from criticism to nature.” 
This apparently represented’ a use of nature in the sense of 
realism. But Johnson would not accept the whole of real life 
as suitable for dramatic representation. Morality was to be 
considered also; hence Shakespeare was at fault in violating 
poetic justice. On at least one occasion, however, he yielded 
to his sense of realism even on this point: 


Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing crimes punished and 
virtue rewarded, yet, since wickedness often prospers in real life, 
the poet is certainly at liberty to give it prosperity on the stage. 
For if poetry has an imitation of reality, how are its laws broken 
by exhibiting the world in its true form? The stage may sometimes 


3 Essays by a Society of Gentlemen, at Exeter, 1796, p. 270. 

“Preface to his Edition of Shakespeare 1, p. ii. Pope anticipates the Romantic 
critics in believing that nature acted through Shakespeare, or “ created ” real, living 
characters through him. Martin Sherlock found this passage quite unintelligible: 
“Pope wrote a preface to this edition, in which there is this remarkable phrase [the 
passage quoted above] . . . Pope was the clearest writer in England, and these 
words are scarce intelligible. The reason is plain; he spoke of what he felt, and he 
felt more than language could express” (New Letters from an English Traveller, 
translated from the French, 1781, p. 184). 

All references in this article to editions of Shakespeare by Rowe, Pope, Theobald, 
and Johnson are based on the first editions. 
°1, p. xiii. 
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gratify our wishes; but, if it be truly the mirror of life, it ought to 
show us sometimes what we are to expect.® 


When we consider the stress generally laid upon the importance 
of moral considerations in the drama, not only in Rymer’s 
criticism, but also in the criticism of those who attacked him, 
especially Dryden,’ we cannot help looking upon this quotation 
as one of the highly important utterances made in eighteenth- 
century criticism. It was more than Johnson’s particular brand 
of common sense, frequently given as the sole explanation of 
his drift away from the rules, that prompted this and other 
liberal expressions; it was, indeed, the culmination of a drive 
against the rules by critics who advocated realism in the drama, 
a drive which began with the admission of the “ naturalness ” 
of tragi-comedy earlier in the century. 

Shakespeare was the true poet of nature in the opinion of the 
Augustan critics. The attention of some was directed, in this 
criticism, to his irregularities and wildness. Corneille and Jon- 
son represented the proper application of the rules, and stood 
for art and polish; Shakespeare was an original genius who 
followed nature in its crude, original form, untouched by the 
hand of art. The epithet “ poet of nature ” was employed also 
to refer to Shakespeare’s knowledge of external nature; but 
by the great majority of writers it was used to suggest or 
denote the dramatist’s understanding of human nature in its 
truest and most realistic guise. 

When critics referred to Shakespeare’s plays as a mirror of 
life, they usually had in mind the following elements: the 
imitation of ordinary activities and experiences of life;° the 


® Lives, ed. Birkbeck Hill, 2. 185. On another occasion as well Johnson conceded 
that the conditions of actual life justify the violation of poetic justice: “ Dryden, 
petulantly and indecently, denies the heroism of Adam in Paradise Lost because he 
was overcome ; but there is no reason why the hero should not be unfortunate except 
established practice, since success and virtue do not go necessarily together” (ibid. 
1. 176). Previously, of course, Addison had struck a damaging blow at the doctrine 
of poetic justice (Spectator, no. 40). 

7« |. Poesy must resemble natural truth, but it must be ethical. Indeed, the 


poet dresses truth, and adorns nature, but does not alter them... .” (A Defense 
of An Essay of Dramatic Poesie, in Essays of Dryden, ed. W. P. Ker, 1. 121). 
° Cf. Gildon, “An Essay on the Art, Rise and Progress of the Stage ... ,” in 


Rowe’s ed. of Shakespeare, 7 (1710), p. ix. 
°In a note to The Winter’s Tale, Johnson asserted: “This vehement retractation 
of Leontes, accompanied with the confession of more crimes than he was suspected 
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consistency and preservation of characters, which made the 
poet a philosopher of human nature and a great psychologist ; 
the reflection of universal sentiments and truths; the faithful 
delineation of individual characters as distinct from one another 
as one might expect to find them in actual life; the presenta- 
tion of the varied scene of life; and the power of causing the 
reader to recognize his own feelings and emotions in those of 
the characters. 

The first of these elements is recognized in the remarks of 
Dr. Johnson which are quoted above. The second, the con- 
sistency and preservation of character, was dependent, it was 
thought, upon Shakespeare’s wonderful knowledge of the pas- 
sions. This feature of his art was emphasized by almost every 
critic from Dryden on, but it was uppermost in the minds of 
the later critics. As a matter of fact, the later contrasts 
between characters — especially those between Richard III and 
Macbeth — were entered upon to show the careful preservation 
of initial traits from the beginning to the very end of the 
action.’ Shakespeare was the real philosopher of the human 
mind. Mackenzie wrote that although Shakespeare “ cared 
little to construct his stories well or make his incidents proba- 
ble, but took them at random from tale or romance,” still “ he 
never erred in the human mind; and, in impossible situations, 
his persons speak the language of the heart, and speak in char- 
acter.” ** This recognition of Shakespeare’s knowledge of human 
nature — on the basis of which he was able to delineate char- 
acters, consistent and true to life — led to definite psychological 
analyses of the passions’ that motivated each character; and 
frequently the character itself was forgotten in the analysis of 


of, is agreeable to our daily experience of the vicissitudes of violent tempers, and 
the eruptions of minds oppressed with guilt” (ed. of Shakespeare 2. 280). 

*° Cf. Thomas Whately, Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakespeare, 1785; 
and J. P. Kemble, Macbeth Reconsidered, 1786. Consistency of character-portrayal 
was a principle generally accepted by the Augustans, and expounded in some detail 
in Bossu’s well-known treatise on the epic. For an extended application of this 
principle in English criticism, cf. John Dennis, Remarks on Prince Arthur, 1696, 
Part I, chapters 2 and 4. Among the critics of Shakespeare such consistency came 
to mean much more: particularly, a consistently realistic presentation of character 
based on a deep understanding of human passions and motives, without which a 
good character can neither be created nor maintained. 

+1 Mirror, No. 99 (April 18, 1780) . 
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passions. For example, Dr. Johnson, in a note to King John, 
wrote (ed. of Shakespeare 2. 222) : 


In Much Ado about Nothing, the father of Hero, depressed by her 
disgrace, declares himself so subdued by grief that a thread may 
lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato and lady Constance, 
produces effects directly opposite, and yet both agreeable to nature. 
Sorrow softens the mind while it is yet warmed by hope, but 
hardens it when it is congealed by despair. Distress, while there 
remains any prospect of relief, is weak and flexible, but when 
succour remains, is fearless and stubborn; angry alike at those that 
injure, and at those that do not help; careless to please where 
nothing can be gained, and fearless to offend where there is nothing 
further to be dreaded. Such was this writer’s knowledge of the 
passions. 


The individuality cf the characters was also related to the 
question of their realism. This relationship becomes readily 
apparent when we consider that type-portraiture, by its very 
nature, is eventually bound to become artificial and lifeless. 
It was one of the tenets of neo-classicism, however, that char- 
acters in the drama, like images in poetry, should be typical 
or general, not individual.” This requirement meant, in prac- 
tice, one of three things: (1) that each character should follow 
a classic model; ** (2) that each should possess certain tradi- 
tionally accepted and recommended “ class” or “ occupational ” 
qualities ;** (3) that each should be based upon certain general, 
not necessarily traditional, characteristics common to his class 
or to all mankind, with the addition of “ accidental ” qualities 
discovered in the experiences of daily life. Here again Shake- 
speare gave the neo-classic critic considerable cause for em- 
barrassment, since his characters could not find a place in the 
first two categories of types, although they usually tended to 
please despite their individuality, or, indeed, often because of it. 


12. Cf. Johnson, Rambler, No. 836 (July 21, 1750). 

18 Cf. Dennis’s discussion of Horace’s character of Achilles in his Essay on the 
Genius and Writings of Shakespear, in Eighteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare, 
ed. D. N. Smith, Glasgow, 1903, pp. 39-40. The reverence for authority, or the 
general inertia of English criticism at the time, was so great that no one questioned 
Horace’s interpretation of the character. In a recent lecture delivered before the 
Tudor and Stuart Club of the Johns Hopkins University (see ELH for December, 
1935), Professor E. E. Stoll discussed and convincingly attacked this interpretation. 

14 Thus a king must act in a “kingly” manner; and a woman must always be 
“feminine,” by which was ordinarily understood gentleness, decency, and modesty. 
Cf. Francis Gentleman, The Dramatic Censor, 1770, 1. 88, 99-100. 
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As far as the third category was concerned, Johnson, for one, 
proclaimed Shakespeare’s characters as general in the sense 
that they embodied universal traits, and in his Preface, he 
praised them for that reason. 

Rymer, who could not see Othello and Iago as typical, con- 
ventional figures, was too much a believer in the accepted 
critical dogmas to praise them for being individuals. He carried 
his beliefs to their logical extreme and would not allow for any 
exceptions. Consequently, Shakespeare’s characterization in 
Othello outraged him. The love and jealousy of Othello were, 
he wrote, “ no part of a Souldiers Character, unless for Comedy.” 
Iago was the most intolerable of all, for he is not the soldier 
Horace described in the character of Achilles.*° Rowe also 
occasionally criticized the characters according to type. He 
looked upon Parolles, correctly enough, as an illustration of 
“ the parasite and the vain-glorious.” His discussion of Hamlet 
proceeded to compare the melancholy Dane with a classic model, 
Orestes.*° Gildon wrote of certain characters in King John 
that, “ whatever the Ladies of the stocks-market might do, 
Queens and Princesses can never be supposed to talk at that 
rate.” *" As long as this neo-classic belief held sway Shake- 
speare had little chance of attaining an unexceptionable position 
of honor, unless, like Johnson, one felt the “ excellence ” of 
generalized characterization in his plays. Francis Gentleman 
was following the dictates of type-portraiture when he wrote: 


The expressions he [Macbeth] uses to the servant or officer who 
enters with intelligence of the English army are low and gross, far 
beneath even a private gentleman; and why Shakespeare should 
make a monarch run into such vulgarisms is not easy to guess; for 
the rage or grief of a king should always preserve peculiar dignity, 
without which the author cannot boast a chaste preservation of 
character. . . .1® 


Mrs. Lennox also betrayed her sympathy with the school of 
types when she agreed in general with Rymer on the “ un- 
soldier-like ” traits of Iago; but then she immediately justified 


that character by placing him in the category of “ Italians.” 


15 4 Short View of Tragedy, 1693, pp. 93-4. 

7° Preface to Shakespeare 1, pp. xix, xXxxi-xxxii. 
17 Remarks,” Rowe’s Shakesp. 7. 340. 

*8 The Dramatic Censor 1. 99-100. 
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“Tago,” she wrote, “ was a Soldier, it is true, but he was also 
an Italian; he was born in a Country remarkable for the deep 
Art, Cruelty, and revengeful Temper of its Inhabitants.” *° 
It is clear that she was forced by the practice of Shakespeare 
to particularize a conventional type, to make of the “ classic ” 
soldier an “ Italian ” soldier. 

This particularization illustrates one of the main tendencies 
of character-criticism during the eighteenth century, and it is 
further remarkably exemplified by Henry Pemberton. To him 
characters were either general or particular. By the general 
class, he meant those who exhibited traits common to a nation, 
rank, or division of society — traits which resulted from dif- 
ferences in country, age, sex, birth, and fortune, as Horace had 
drawn up classes in the progressive ages of man; by the 
particular class, he referred to those in whom sentiment and 
general manners were diversified according to the different 
temper and passions of each individual. “ This,” he wrote, 
“is the part of poetry, in which the divine invention is most 
eminently distinguished. To this general manners and senti- 
ment are only the outline.” *° Only the outline! What would 
Rymer have said to that! ** 

Doctor Johnson, however, looked upon each character of 


1° Shakespear Illustrated, 1753-4, 2. 129. 

2° Observations on Poetry, 1738, p. 45. 

*1'This tendency to particularize according to the different temper and passions 
of individuals is discernible throughout the progress of the character-essay in its 
development into the novel. The “ Country Gentleman ” of Overbury had no name 
or local habitat; Sir Roger de Coverley, however, was the same character particu- 
larized not only in that he possessed a name, and that he lived in Worcestershire, 
and in Soho Square when he went to London, but in many individual traits. The 
earlier essay was a collection of characteristics, epigrammatically expressed and 
satirically intended ; Sir Roger was a highly individualized literary product. Squire 
Western represents a further particularization of the type in many different respects. 
Fielding himself tells us of the necessity to individualize a type used as the starting- 
point for the depiction of a character: “Thou art to know, friend, that there are 
certain characteristics in which most individuals of every profession and occupation 
agree. To be able to preserve these characteristics, and at the same time to 
diversify their operations, is one talent of a good writer. Again, to mark the nice 
distinction between two persons actuated by the same vice or folly is another; and, 
as this last talent is found in very few writers, so is the true discernment of it found 
in as few readers .. .” (The History of Tom Jones, Bk. X, ch. 1). In a general 
discussion on comedy, the writer of an essay in the Lounger pointed out that 
“ modern ” dramatists are better than the ancients because they portray the smaller 
discriminations into which the general classes subdivide themselves (No. 49, Jan. 7, 
1785). 
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Shakespeare as a species, not an individual. To his way of 
thinking, they acted according to the universal laws of human 
nature even though they had in addition particular “ accidental ” 
qualities. In the following passage, he clearly departed from 
the generally accepted meaning of types, in what should be 
stressed as a break with traditional criticism, of like significance 
with his defence of tragi-comedy and the violation of the unities : 


His [Shakespeare’s] adherence to general nature has exposed him to 
the censure of criticks, who form their judgments upon narrower 
principles. Dennis and Rhymer think his Romans not sufficiently 
Roman; and Voltaire censures his kings as not completely royal. 

. But Shakespeare always makes nature predominate over acci- 
dent; and if he preserves the essential character, is not very careful 
of distinctions superinduced and adventitious. His story requires 
Romans or kings, but he thinks only on men.” 


In such a statement Johnson succeeded in turning the tables 
upon the earlier neo-classic critics by accusing them of not 
following “ general nature” in their criticism. Too cautious 
and too conservative to attack the whole principle of generalized 
characterization, he created a new “ class,” broader and more 
universal — to be sure, mankind itself. From the orthodox 
neo-classic point of view, he would have had to admit that the 
characters were in most cases decidedly individualistic. This 
probably accounts for the contradiction he almost fell into when 
he had to write in the Preface: “ Characters thus ample and 
general were not easily discriminated and preserved, yet perhaps 
no poet ever kept his personages more distinct from each other.” 
As Hazlitt later explained, Johnson was so intensely interested 
in general traits that he refused to emphasize, or failed even 
to observe, those that might be called individual.”* 

But Theobald ** and Pope both expressed the opinion that 
the characters were individuals. In so doing, they emphasized 
Shakespeare’s independence of models. ‘‘ Those of other Poets,” 
asserted Pope, “have a constant resemblance, which shews 
that they receiv’d them from one another, and were but multi- 
plyers of the same image; each picture like a mock-rainbow 


*2 Preface to Shakespeare 1, p. xii. 

*8 Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays, in Works, ed. P. P. Howe, London, 1930, 
4.176. 

** Preface to Shakespeare 1, p. ili. 
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is but the reflexion of a reflexion.” ** “ Nothing great,” later 
wrote Mrs. Montagu, “ is to be expected from any set of artists, 
who are to give only copies of copies. The treasures of nature 
are inexhaustible, as well in moral as in physical subjects. The 
talents of Shakespear were universal, his penetrating mind saw 
through all characters; and, as Mr. Pope says of him, he was 
not more a master of our strongest emotions than of our idlest 
sensations.” *° This attack on the imitation of literary models 
was taken up by many critics of the century. The greatest 
artists, asserted John Armstrong, “ excell by their happy Skill 
in copying Nature: and if you content yourself with servilely 
copying them, without drawing immediately from the common 
Subject Nature; you will always be inferior to your Original, 
and have no Chance ever to produce anything great or 
striking.” *” 

We have thus gone a long distance from the criticism of 
Rymer. These writers found praise for the subject of his most 
bitter attack. Every single character in Shakespeare was to 
Pope “as much an individual as those in Life itself.” “It is 
impossible,” he continued, “to find any two alike; and such 
as from their relation or affinity in any respect appear most 
to be Twins, will upon comparison be found remarkably 
distinct.” 8 

An interesting phase of Pope’s attitude towards Shakespeare’s 
characters is found in his explanation of their individuality 
partly by their unique and distinctive manner of speech. “'To 
this life and variety of Character,” he suggested, “ we must add 
the wonderful preservation of it; which is such throughout his 
Plays, that had all the Speeches been printed without the very 
names of the Persons, I believe one might have apply’d them 
with certainty to every speaker.” *® Gildon still earlier referred 
to this aspect of Shakespeare’s characterization: “ Benedick, 
and Beatrice are two sprightly, witty talkative Characters, and, 
tho’ of the same Nature, yet perfectly distinguish’d, and you 
have no need to read the Names, to know who speaks.” *° 


*° Essay on the Writings and Genius of Shakespear, 1769, p. 65. 
°7 Sketches, pp. 45-6. 

°5 Preface to Shakespeare 1, p. iii. 

°° Ibid. 

°° Rowe’s ed. of Shakespeare 7. 305. See also 7, p. li. 
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Joseph Warton was impressed by the ability of both Homer 
and Shakespeare to make their personages speak in character.” 
Peter Whalley made the same reference to distinctiveness in 
speech and expression, along with a reiteration of the complete 
individuality of each character.** Cumberland, in the two 
quotations that follow, emphasized this point : 


. . . we observe a peculiarity in the language of Macbeth, which is 
highly characteristic; I mean the figurative turn of his expressions, 
whenever his imagination strikes upon any gloomy subject. 


The critic of language will observe that here is a redundancy and 
crowd of metaphors, but the critic will acknowledge that it is the 
very truth of character. . . .°° 


On the grounds of preservation of character, Shakespeare was 
excused by the Universal Magazine for his too violent language 
in Posthumas’ strictures upon women: 


That this passionate rhapsody against the fair sex, is much too 
highly overcharged, does not admit a doubt; yet such rancorous 
sentiments were to be expected from a man, just made acquainted 
with supposed injuries from a woman, whom he had always con- 
sidered as the most perfect of her sex. At the same time it shews 
us how capable Shakespeare was of expressing in suitable language 
the most impassioned sentiments.** 


Robert Alves believed that Shakespeare was universally correct 
in his speeches: “ Even in the composition of an epistle, short 
billet-doux, or ordinary prose-conversation, Shakespear’s lan- 
guage is extremely characteristic and proper.” *° Since it was 
customary during a great part of the eighteenth century to 
conceal one’s real character, not to display it, this commenda- 
tion for “natural” expression in language, incorrect as the 
critic’s judgment was on many occasions, constitutes a vital 
break with Augustan tendencies. Indeed, in a letter to John 


51 An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, 1782, 2. 321. Warton displays 
opposition to general terms and general criticism throughout this work. Addison 
made a similar comment on Homer: “ There is scarce a speech or action in the 
Iliad, which the reader may not ascribe to the person who speaks or acts, without 
seeing his name at the head of it” (Spectator, No. 273). 

°? Enquiry into the Learning of Shakespeare, 1748, p. 21. 

88 Observer, No. 71 (1785). 

5488 (1791). 353. 

°° Literary Essays, in Sketches of a History of Literature, Edinburgh, 1794, 
Essay 1, p. 192. 
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Pinkerton, dated Oct. 6, 1784, Horace Walpole criticized Miss 
Burney’s Cecilia because she labored too much to make her 
personages talk in character.*® 

This question of appropriate language in characterization is 
related to the more general one of “ poetic diction,” the diction 
which had arisen largely through the neo-classic emphasis on 
universality, and its preference for the abstract, the general, 
and the typical. It had helped to make the language of poetry 
vague, trite, and conventional.*’ Shakespeare’s diction was, on 
the contrary, fresh, vivid, concrete and, to a certain extent, 
individualized. Lord Kames makes clear the influence of the 
dramatist in this respect: 


Abstract or general terms have no good effect in any composition 
for amusement; because it is only of particular objects that images 
can be formed. Shakespeare’s style in that respect is excellent: 
every article in his descriptions is particular, as in nature; and if 
accidentally a vague expression slip in, the blemish is discernible 
by the bluntness of its impression.** 


But the characters were widely praised in the eighteenth 
century for their individuality, whether or not this quality 
happened to be attributed to their manner of speech or their 
diction. James Beattie, for example, in a letter to Robert 
Arbuthnot, of Dec. 12, 1762, remarked in reference to Tasso: 
“ His characters, though different, are not always distinct, and 
want those masterly and distinguishing strokes which the genius 
of Homer and Shakespeare, and of them only, knows how to 
delineate.” *® Elsewhere he affirmed Shakespeare’s ability to 
create characters of his own, without having to imitate classic 
types: “And indeed, though many have made the attempt, 
Homer, Shakespeare, and Milton, are almost the only poets who 
have succeeded in the invention of such characters as are at 
once natural, adapted to the strain of the composition, and 
different from all that had appeared before.” *° Thomas Whately 


°° Literary Correspondence of John Pinkerton, 1830, 1. 53-4. 

87 Cf. R. D. Havens, “ The Poetic Diction of the English Classicists,” Kittredge 
Anniversary Papers, Boston, 1913, p. 440. 

88 Elements of Criticism, 7th ed., Edinburgh, 1788, 2. 352. 

8° Sir Wm. Forbes, Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie, 2nd ed., 
Edinburgh, 1807, 1. 186. 
4° Elements of Moral Science, Pt. 4, chap. 1, in Works, Philadelphia, 1809, 9. 223. 
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made a direct attack upon those dramatists who were content 
to depict generalized characters: 


Yet the generality of dramatic writers, and more especially of 
those who have chosen tragedy for their subject, have contented 
themselves with the distant resemblance, which indiscriminate 
expressions of passion, and imperfect, because general, marks of 
character can give. Elevated ideas become the hero; a professed 
contempt of all principles denotes a villain; frequent gusts of rage 
betray a violence, and tender sentiments show a mildness, of dis- 
position. But a villain differs not more from a saint, than he does 
in some particulars from another as bad as himself; and the same 
degrees of anger, excited by the same occasions, break forth in 
as many several shapes, as there are various tempers.** 


Tom Davies saw that “it is the peculiar privilege of Shakes- 
peare to draw characters of the most singular form, and such 
as, though acknowledged to come from nature’s mint, had 
never entered into the mind of any other writer, ancient or 
modern.” *? In 1796, Richard Hole wrote what may be accepted 
as the general attitude of later criticism: “Other dramatic 
poets deal in generals, Shakespeare in individuals. Other poets 
treat of kings, queens, and heroes, in the abstract, he particu- 
larizes them.” * 

When one considers the growing interest in Shakespearean 
character-study throughout the century, one must emphasize 
its dependence upon this notion that a character may be an 
“ original ” person, not necessarily a type or an imitation of a 
classic figure. Dr. Johnson held on tenaciously to the belief 
that “in the writings of other poets a character is too often 
an individual; in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species.” 
Rymer, convinced that the characters could not be called 
“types ” according to his accepted standards, had shown his 
utter contempt for them as dramatic creations. Pope and 
Theobald early, and many others later, praised the individualized 
portraiture which Rymer had denounced as an abomination of 
art. But towards the end of the century it became no longer 
necessary even to emphasize, as Johnson had, whatever uni- 
versal elements in these characters could be found. They were 
accepted and praised as individuals. 


“* Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakespeare, 3rd ed., 1839, pp. 23-4. 
*2 Dramatic Miscellanies, 1783-4, 2. 88. 
** Essays By a Society of Gentlemen, at Exeter, p. 251. 
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The interest in the consistent and “ recognizable ” traits of 
human nature and in the originality of the characters was 
frequently accompanied by a similar interest in the fullness and 
diversity of life as presented by the dramatist. There were 
many references in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
to Shakespeare’s wide range of characterization, such as Theo- 
bald’s enthusiastic utterance in his Preface: “ What Variety 
of Originals, and how differing each from the other!” Much 
of the later criticism was devoted to a detailed analysis of these 
characters with the result that Shakespeare was often praised 
for having all the passions and emotions of life at his disposal. 
Thus Mackenzie pointed out that his genius “ gives him an 
opportunity of delineating the passions and affections of the 
human mind, as they exist in reality, with all the various 
colourings which they receive in the mixed scenes of life; not 
as they are accommodated by the hands of more artificial poets, 
to one great undivided impression, or an uninterrupted chain 
of congenial events.” “* Davies wrote: “ This man combined, 
in his imagination, all the possibilities of human action with all 
the varieties of situation and passion.” **° Robert Alves gives 
us an excellent illustration of the fullness of Shakespeare’s 
world, real and imaginative: 


It is certain Shakespear possessed the highest degree of ratural 
genius. Comprehensive and vast, he takes hold of nature in all her 
varieties of human character: He catches her in every shape; the 
ludicrous, the solemn, the beautiful, the terrible. He even pene- 
trates the wilds of romance, and bodies forth, with his magic pencil, 
in this airy region, characters unknown, unheard of. A new race 
of creatures speak and move with strange limbs, strange sensa- 
tions; all wild and extravagant, yet delightfully marvellous, 
strangely natural, and highly worthy of the matchless author.*® 


To Mackenzie this genuinely diversified completeness placed 
Shakespeare above the Greek dramatists, whose characteriza- 
tion consisted “chiefly of those general maxims which the 
wisdom of the schools might inculcate, which a borrowed 


“* Mirror, No. 100 (April 22, 1780). The writer is careful to make clear that 
this necessitated a departure “from the regularity of the drama” and sprang from 
“an ignorance of those critical rules which might have restrained him within it.” 
The italics in the quotation are mine. 

“5 Dramatic Miscellanies 2. 288. 

“® Sketches, Essay I, pp. 187-8. 


5 
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experience might teach.” But Shakespeare’s delineation of 
manners “ marks the knowledge of intimacy with mankind,” 
and presents the “abstract of life in all its modes... .”* 
Lyttleton put in the mouth of Pope the following words: “If 
human nature were destroyed, and no monument left of it 
except [Shakespeare’s| works, other beings might know what 
man was from those writings.” ** 

There was one explanation of this ability, advanced in 
the seventeenth century by Margaret Cavendish and in the 
eighteenth century by a number of critics, which clearly antici- 
pates Coleridge. This was the belief that the author could 
enter at will the mind and body of any character of his creation. 
Thus Mrs. Montagu wrote: 


Shakespear seems to have had the art of the Dervise, in the Arabian 
Tales, who could throw his soul into the body of another man, and 
be at once possessed of his sentiments, adopt his passions, and rise 
to all the functions and feelings of his situation.*® 


Because of the realistic impression of the characters, a sense 
of personal relationship was frequently experienced by spectator, 
reader, and critic. “ Shakespear’s dramatic personae are men,” 
wrote Mrs. Montagu, “ frail by constitution, hurt by ill habits, 
faulty and unequal. But they speak with human voices, are 
actuated by human passions, and are engaged in the common 
affairs of human life. We are interested in what they do, or 
say, by feeling every moment that they are of the same nature 
as ourselves.” °° Need we go any further than Dr. Johnson for 
an expression of the same idea? — 

Shakespeare has no heroes; his scenes are occupied only by men, 


who act and speak as the reader thinks that he should himself have 
spoken or acted on the same occasion. . . .* 


There is not a great change from this point of view to the 


“7 Lounger, No.68 (May 20, 1786). 

*8 Dialogues of the Dead, in Works, 1774, Dialogue 14, p. 403. 

4° Essay on . . . Shakespear, p. 37. Coleridge made the same observation: “It 
is easy to clothe imaginary beings with our own thoughts and feelings; but to send 
ourselves out of ourselves, to think ourselves into the thoughts and feelings of 
beings in circumstances wholly and strangely different from our own, hic labor hoc 
opus; and who has achieved it? Perhaps only Shakespeare” (Letters, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge, Boston and New York, 1895, 1. 372). 
5° Essay on . . . Shakespear, p. 81. 51 Preface 1, p. xi. 
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general Romantic attitude towards the characters that they 
not only have a nature similar to the critic’s but that they make 
him live their experiences, feel their emotions, and identify 
himself with them. Indeed Mackenzie wrote: 


Finding such a character in real life, of a person endowed with feel- 
ings so delicate as to border on weakness, with sensibility too ex- 
quisite to allow of determined action, he has placed it where it could 
be best exhibited, in scenes of wonder, and terror, and of indigna- 
tion, where its varying emotions might be most strongly marked, 
amidst the workings of imagination and the war of the passions. 
.. . As it is, we feel not only the virtues, but the weaknesses of 
Hamlet, as our own... .*” 


The inroads that a demand for a certain degree of realism 
made into rules and conventions has already been intimated in 
references to the justification for tragi-comedy and for indi- 
vidualized characters. Low scenes and low language, historical 
inaccuracies, and the use of supernatural characters were also 
defended on the same ground. As far as the first is concerned, 
we find towards the end of the century the following statements: 


In Shakespeare as in real life, buffoonery is mixed with sublimity. 
Such is man.** 


Shakespeare’s low characters have so curious and so perfect a re- 
semblance to nature, that they must always please.** 


°? Mirror, No. 99. Apply the last sentence to Coleridge, and he is, indeed, Hamlet! 

°° Analytical Review 5 (1789). 568. This and the next three notes are cited by 
R. W. Babcock, The Genesis of Shakespeare Idolatry, University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1931, pp. 72, 71, 130. ‘ 

°* The Bee 4 (1791). 293. By the middle of the century the demand for realism 
was strong enough to justify the appearance in literature of plain and homely 
touches, of local color, of details peculiar to certain localities, even though they were 
realistic to the point of lacking elegance. In noticing Percy’s Reliques, the Critical 
Review observed (19 [1765]. 119-31): “The manners not only of their ages, but 
the provinces where they lived, are delineated by the truest pencil, that of Nature; 
and however homely her strokes may sometimes be, the resemblance is always just, 
and therefore pleasing.” Even in tragedy the introduction of “low ” characters was 
justified if they were depicted in a manner that was natural and realistic. For 
example, the criticism of Home’s Douglas in the Monthly Review (16 [1757]. 426 ff.) 
found the chief virtue of that play to be its happy descriptions of “ Those parts of 
Nature, and that rural simplicity, with which the Author was, perhaps, best 
acquainted.” Cf. Edward N. Hooker, “The Reviewers and the New Trends in 
Poetry, 1754-1770,” forthcoming in Modern Language Notes. The identification of 
“nature ” with realism, and the insistence that art which follows realism faithfully 
and in detail, “ however homely her strokes may sometimes be,” must give pleasure, 
were tendencies of immense consequence in the criticism of Shakespeare, 
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Shakespeare has drawn low characters and ludicrous scenes with 
the same unrivalled propriety as the sublime and prophetic.®* 
Shakespear makes his very bombast answer his purpose by the per- 
sons he chuses to utter it.*® 


It was affirmed in The Mirror of the Lady Anne scene in 
Richard III: 


Through the whole of this scene, our abhorence, our disgust, and 
contempt excited by cruelty, falsehood, meanness, and insignifi- 
cance of mind, are so counterbalanced by the feelings that arise on 
the view of ability, self-possession, knowledge of character, and the 
masterly display of human nature, as that, instead of impairing, 
they rather contribute force to the general sensation of pleasure.* 


Morgann, perhaps, offers the best illustration of this attitude: 
“ But, after all, what have we to do with indecorums? In- 
decorums respect the propriety or impropriety of exhibiting 
certain actions ; — not their truth or falsehood when exhibited. 
Shakespeare stands to us in the place of truth and nature: 
If we desert this principle we cut the turf from under us... .” * 

The historical inaccuracies in the plays also found a certain 
defense on the grounds of realistic motivation. But in the early 
part of the century, the tendency was to attack Shakespeare 
for this fault. Dennis openly objected to historical blunders, 
finding no dramatic excuse for them. He wrote that the “ Char- 
acters are always drawn justly, exactly, graphically, except 
where he fail’d by not knowing History or the Poetical Art ”; 
and he added that “ If Shakespear had these great Qualities by 
Nature, what would he not have been, if he had join’d to so 
happy a Genius Learning and the Poetical Art? For want of the 
latter, our Author has sometimes made gross Mistakes in the 


55 Ibid. 16 (1793) . 274. 

5° Anthologia Hibernica 3 (1794). 17. 

57 No. 66 (Dec. 25, 1779). 

58 Essay on the Dramatic Character of Falstaff, ed. W. A. Gill, London, 1912, 
pp. 43-4. There was, to be sure, the same tendency towards realism in the novel. 
Whereas Richardson and Sarah Fielding stressed the moral element, declaring that 
novelists should depict life in an idealistic rather than a sordidly realistic fashion, 
Fielding and Smollett advocated a thoroughly realistic depiction of contemporary 
life. Critics as well as novelists emphasized truthful characterization along with 
careful plot development. Although romantic fiction later became popular as a 
result of Mrs. Radcliffe’s Gothic romances, realism continued to be employed in the 
novel throughout the remainder of the century. 
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Characters which he has drawn from History, against the 
Equality and Conveniency of Manners of his Dramatical 
Persons.” °° Johnson was rather stern in his condemnation of 
historical inaccuracies. The two quotations that follow will 
serve to make this clear: 


Shakespeare deserts the manners of the age in which his drama is 
placed very often, without necessity or advantage.” 


. . . though he so nicely discriminates, and so minutely describes 
the characters of men, he commonly neglects and confounds the 
characters of ages, by mingling customs ancient and modern, 
English and foreign.” 


Other writers tried to justify the historical inaccuracies, 
either on the basis of dramatic necessity or on an appeal to 
nature and realism. Thus Davies wrote: “In drawing the 
principal character of the play, the author has deviated some- 
what from history; but, by abating the fierceness of Macbeth’s 
disposition, he has rendered him a fitter subject for the 
drama.” * But criticism went even a step further. Passages 
may be cited in which Shakespeare was considered almost equal 
in authority with history itself, since it was thought that he 
possessed an intuitive insight into all the facts of human nature. 
Davies was certain he could portray, through his very genius 
alone, the figures that history knew. Richard Hole likewise 
contended that with his ability to understand and portray 
human nature, he could re-create the exact personages of the 
past: 


His characters, whether those of kings and nobles, of clowns, con- 
stables, or pickpockets, Cade’s licentious mob, or Henry’s turbulent 
barons, are such genuine copies from life, that we must suppose the 
originals acted and spoke in the manner he represents them. 


Moreover, Mrs. Montagu was willing to give Shakespeare an 
“ authority ” equal to, or even greater than, the accepted his- 
tories of his day. 


°° An Essay on the Genius and Writings of Shakespear, in Eighteenth Century 
Essays on Shakespeare, ed. D. N. Smith, Glasgow, 1903, pp. 25, 26. 

°° Note to Richard II, ed. of Shakespeare 4. 74. 

°t Note to King Lear, ibid. 6. 158. 

°° Dramatic Miscellanies 2. 148 
°° Ibid. 1. 352-3. 
°* Essays by a Society of Gentlemen, at Exeter, p. 250. 
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Poor Shakespear from the wooden images in our mean chronicles 
was to form his portraits. What judgment was there in discovering, 
that by moulding them to an exact resemblance he should engage 
and please! And what discernment and penetration into charac- 
ters, and what amazing skill in moral painting, to be able, from 
such uncouth models, to bring forth not only a perfect, but, when 
occasion required, a graceful likeness! 

The patterns from whence he drew were not only void of poetical 
spirit anid ornament, but also of all historical dignity. The histories 
were a mere heap of rude undigested annals, coarse in their style, 
and crowded with trivial anecdotes. No Tacitus had investigated 
the obliquities of our statesmen, or by diving into the profound 
secrets of policy had dragged into light the latent motives, the 
secret machinations of our politicians: yet how does he enter into 
the deepest mysteries of state! © 


Thus the realism of Shakespeare, his command of all that one 
could call human nature and living reality, was largely re- 
sponsible for the development from an attitude of condemna- 
tion for historical inaccuracies to the belief that the poet, know- 
ing life as he did, portrayed characters of the past in their 
truest light. 

The supernatural elements in Shakespeare’s plays were, para- 
doxical as it may seem, also defended on the ground of “ na- 
ture” and “ reality.” The reasoning behind this was that if 
such characters were actually existent, they would appear as 
Shakespeare had depicted them. Moreover, since “ nature ” 
was used to refer specifically to propriety and consistency of 
event, of character, of sentiment, and of language, these charac- 
ters could be accepted, on such grounds, as “ natural.” Rowe, 
in alluding to Dryden’s description of the supernatural ele- 
ments as “ magick,” °° went on to say: “ It is the same Magick 
that raises the Fairies in Midswmmer Night's Dream, the 
Witches in Macbeth, and the Ghost in Hamlet, with thoughts 
and language so proper to the parts they sustain, and so pecu- 
liar to the talent of this Writer.” ** Addison, very early in the 
century, called attention, however, to the “ realistic ” qualities 
of these characters: “... if there are such Beings in the 


°5 Essays on . . . Shakespear, pp. 67-8. The British Magazine 8 (1767). 572, 
wrote: “The characters are all so admirably drawn that the true spirit of the 
Romans seems to breathe in them.” 

°° Prologue to The Tempest. 

®°7 Preface 1, p. Xxvi. 
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World, it looks highly probable that they should talk and act 
as he has represented them.” * “ Even where the agency is 
super-natural,” wrote Johnson, “the dialogue is level with 
life.” °° The anonymous writer of the essay on Hamlet, which 
appeared in 1736, asserted : 


And it must moreover be observed as to his characters, that 
although there are some entirely of his own invention, and such as 
none but so great a Genius could invent; yet he is so remarkably 
happy in following of Nature, that (if I may so express it) he does 
it even in characters which are not in Nature. To clear up this 
Paradox, my Meaning is, that if we can but once suppose such 
characters to exist, then we must allow they must think and act 
exactly as he has described them.”° 


Mrs. Montagu wrote: “The Poet, who can give to splendid 
inventions, and to fictions new and bold, the air and authority 
of reality and truth, is master of the genuine sources of the 
Castalian spring, and may justly be said to draw his inspiration 
from the well-head of pure poesy.” ™ This feeling of reality was 
recognized by the Universal Magazine to be genuine enough to 
deceive the critic: 


Though we know the character of Ariel to be merely the creation 
of Shakespeare’s luxuriant imagination, we readily yield our assent 
to the supposition that such actions may be performed by minis- 
tering spirits, upon such occasions, and are pleased with the 
deception.” 


All this leads directly to Lamb, who presented the case suc- 
cinctly with the remark that the Witches and Caliban, though 
not human, follow consistently the laws of their own nature, 
and are thus never non-natural.” 

There is a great deal of evidence to show that realism found 
much greater favor in comedy than in tragedy. In the first 
place, critics were agreed that comedy must reflect the manners 
of contemporary life, not life in general. In the second place, 
characters were not expected to conform to definite types, as 


°S Spectator, No. 419. 

°° Preface 1, p. xi. 

*° Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet Prince of Denmark, p. 2. 

™ Essay on . . . Shakespear, pp. 134-5. 

7288 (January, 1791). 61. 

78“ Sanity of True Genius,” The Last Essays of Elia, in Works, ed. E. V. Lucas, 
London, 1903, 2. 186. 
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they were in tragedy (cf. note 15, above). In the third place, 
from the days of Ben Jonson personal satire had appeared in 
English comedy, and this necessarily involved a certain mea- 
sure of realism. In the fourth place, as characters rather than 
fable were generally emphasized in comedy, and as the char- 
acters were supposed to be concerned in commonplace incidents 
and commonplace sentiments, the comic poet was encouraged 
to present familiar and realistic matters subject to everyday 
observation. Furthermore, as critics came more and more to 
believe that diversion, not profit, was the proper end of comedy, 
there was scope afforded for the introduction of “low” and 
uninstructive characters; and “low” characters were most 
likely to be realistic.” With these strong forces, pointed 
toward a realistic presentation of life, apparent in comedy, it 
would be only natural for other forms of the drama to be 
affected by them. 

Yet voices arose during the eighteenth century against Shake- 
speare as a poet of realism. The realistic attitude which would 
condone any violation of the rules if it represented truth to life 
was constantly counteracted by a more rational and moralistic 
attitude. Francis Gentleman was enraged at the application of 


realism to the such “a female fiend ” as Lady Macbeth: “ If 
it should be urged, that such characters have been, and may 
be; I still contend, that they are among the frightful deformi- 
ties and essential concealments of nature, which should be ex- 
cluded from the stage... .” E. Taylor accepted Shake- 
speare as often “ natural,” but, at the same time, objected to 


“ee 


him as indecorous: “. . ,. there are parts of nature that require 
concealment ... ,” he wrote.” Shakespeare is excellent in the 
sublime, but undignified and immoral, low, and vulgar, in such 
scenes as that of the grave diggers. “The scene . . . is cer- 
tainly real life,’ he admitted, “or as it is vulgarly termed, 
highly natural, yet how misplaced, how unworthy the 
tragedian.” 


788 The evidence for the presence of realism in 18th-century comedy is far too 
extensive to be treated here; clearly the subject demands a full and separate treat- 
ment, which I design to give in another article. Various aspects of the trend in 
comedy, as they are reflected in the criticism of the late 17th and early 18th cen- 
turies, are discussed by E. N. Hooker in the notes to his forthcoming edition of the 
critical works of John Dennis. 

74 The Dramatic Censor 1. 88. *° Cursory Remarks, 1774, p. 39. 
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William Richardson, one of the undoubted worshippers of 
Shakespeare and manifestly important for his emphasis upon 
characterization, still thought the playwright had gone too far 
in his following of nature. One must observe, however, that 
the attack was not on his life-like presentation of men and 
women, but on his too realistic situations, which permit the 
union of comedy with tragedy and meanness with dignity.” 

These objections against Shakespeare’s closeness to reality 
did not greatly affect his growing reputation. On the contrary, 
the recognition of the human qualities embodied in his charac- 
ters led to a fuller acceptance of his artistry. It meant, for one 
thing, that his tragi-comedy, his lack of decorum, his low char- 
acters, his bombast, his vulgar diction, his florid and figurative 
language, and his violent expressions were on the way to be 
considered necessary to his realistic characterization, and not 
merely acceptable as, in an historical sense, the products of his 
day and age. It meant, moreover, that his apparent careless- 
ness in the matter of historical details could be either forgiven 
on the grounds of realistic motivation necessary to the proper 
development of character, or accepted because the characters 
were as authoritative as history itself, since these details origi- 
nated supposedly from a mind that was familiar with all the 
principles of human nature and knew, better than the his- 
torians themselves, how personages of the past were inclined to 
act under the stress of circumstance. It meant, also, that the 
realistic school of acting, under the leadership of Macklin and 
Garrick, could turn to Shakespeare for support against the ear- 
lier artificial acting of Quinn and others. It meant, in addition, 
that traditional type-portraiture had to yield to the original and 
life-like characters of Shakespeare, who frequently appeared to 
critics as live personages. It meant, finally, that the laws of 
neo-classic criticism gradually lost the prestige that was neces- 
sary to their existence, for the belief that poetry should imitate 
types or la belle nature could not hold its ground against the 
achievement of that dramatist. We are not surprised when we 
come upon such passages as the following from a letter Mrs. 
Montagu wrote to James Beattie: 


76 On the Faults of Shakespeare,” in Essays on Some of Shakespeare’s Dramatic 
Characters, 5th ed., 1797, pp. 364-392. 
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As to Homer, we know little about him, he seems to paint exactly 
from the life, as our Shakespeare did, and as the first-rate genius’s 
will always do, where there are not established laws of criticism, to 
which they must bend, and which set up a pattern and mode to 
work by.”? 


Nor are we surprised when we come upon Morgann’s praise 
of the living reality of the poet. Much had been said about 
Shakespeare’s knowledge of human nature and his ability to 
present “ flesh and blood ” characters in their fullest variety. 
What is particularly significant about Morgann’s comments, 
however, is that he throws overboard the criteria of the rules, 
and recognizes in such a knowledge of human nature, com- 
bined with a natural or realistic presentation of character, the 
highest attainment of the poetic art: 


... And this is in reality that art in Shakespeare, which, being 
withdrawn from our notice, we more emphatically call nature. A 
felt propriety and truth from causes unseen, I take to be the highest 
point of poetic composition. If the characters of Shakespeare are 
thus whole, and, as it were, original, while those of almost all other 
writers are mere imitation, it may be fit to consider them rather 
as Historic than Dramatic beings; and, when occasion requires, 
to account for their conduct from the whole of character, from 
general principles, from latent motives, and from policies not 
avowed... .”8 


The conception of Shakespeare as a poet of human nature 
was, thus, a most important element in preparing the way for 
the Romantic critics. By stressing everyday realities it served 
to place in disrepute traditional requirements that had been 


77 December 13, 1772, in An Account of the Life and Writings of James Beattie 
1. 313-14. Shakespeare’s “realism” played a very important part in the growing 
belief that truth to life was the highest morality in the drama. This meant that 
poetic justice was not only considered unnecessary to the drama, but by some 
actually immoral whenever it appeared to be unrealistic. This is a subject which 
merits a special article, which the writer intends some day to complete. It is related 
very closely to the growing emphasis upon a more empirical ethics. The following 
quotation from Henry Pemberton will suffice for the present to make this tendency 
clear: “ The distinction, which ought to here be made, is between allowing in these 
poems no other intention than to exemplify some general maxim relating to men’s 
conduct, and the more extensive design of exhibiting some finished picture of life, 
wherein may be exposed to view not only the natural consequences of human 
actions, but the tempers and passions of men, with the internal motives to good 
actions, and to those deviations from the general principles of virtue, which we 
daily see and lament in the world” (Observations on Poetry, 1738, pp. 17-18). 

"8 Essay on Falstaff, p. 62 n. 
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outlived, and to show that dependence upon standards derived 
from abstract reason, idealized nature, and considerations of 
morality and propriety, was no longer necessary or desirable. 
The battle between authoritative, rational, and moral standards 
on the one hand, and a realistic picture of life on the other, is 
one of the most significant battles of the eighteenth century. 
Indeed, traditional rules of action always break down under the 
appeal to life. Many investigations into the criticism of the neo- 
classic period are involved and confusing, because they lose 
sight of this one principle. Johnson’s common sense is, upon 
analysis, only his sense of the realities of life. The Romantic 
critics went further and made even the imaginative creations 
of the poet essentially real. Then, truly, no laws could bind 
him. 
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